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Introduction • • • • : : ' •' : % 

T HE most distinguished of French critics and 
historians, during the last hundred years, have 
made the personality and work of Bossuet the 
subject of eager study. So great indeed is the eminence 
to which he has attained that Shakespeare alone of 
English writers holds with us a position akin to that 
which he occupies among his countrymen.* Yet in 
England, notwithstanding the widespread and increasing 
appreciation of French literature, a student of Bossuet 
is a rarity, while a vast number of well-informed persons 
are content with knowledge summarized in the state- 
ment that “ he was a great French preacher who be- 
haved very badly to Fdnelon.” The explanation of this 
ignorance does not evade inquiry. It lies in the simple 
admission that he has not awakened interest. Sermons, 
even though they achieve the rank of classics, are not 
popular reading, and the writings of Bossuet appear to 
be inextricably entangled with the controversies of an- 
other nation and another age. Moreover, Rigaud’s im- 
pressive portrait of him at Versailles has helped to remove 
him to a sphere beyond the ken of ordinary humanity. 

If the pompous personage created by tradition were 
actually Bossuet he might be relegated to a place in the 
group behind the throne of the Great Monarch and left 
without regret. Recent admirers of his, however, have 
had the courage to attack tradition, and by their efforts 
new truth concerning him is brought to light. Thus a 
man concealed by legend for two centuries at length 
emerges. And, having thrust aside the veil of imposing 
reputation, we find a character full of surprises. De- 
throne him from his pedestal, and at close quarters he 
shows himself to be the tool of contradictory impulses. 
The saying of Pascal that “ men are not so different 
from each other as one man is from himself ” draws sup- 
port from such a study. Bossuet was an idealist. 
When he wrote, glorious visions of man’s possibilities of 
holiness inspired his pen ; but when he left his desk the 

* In the phrase of Sainte-Beuve : “ La gloire de Bossuet est devenne 
Pune des religions de la France 
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interests of the world submerged his aspirations. The 
standards behind his teaching were worthy of a saint, 
but his relations with his fellow men do not display the 
marks of sanctity. He gave himself with generous 
ardour to the fulfilment of an exalted purpose from which 
he never wavered till he died, yet many of his actions 
were not exalted. Indeed, it must be said, at once and 
without flinching, this man with his abnormal genius 
was not great in personal character, and the varying 
stages of his history are only scenes in a very familiar 
spiritual drama. We behold a soul in conflict with the 
powers of evil and, when at length the end of the long 
struggle is in sight, there is no triumph in the victory. 

He confesses in his sermons to a will that is wayward * 
and hard to govern, and the same self-revelation may be 
found in many intimate letters. The picture that is 
suggested by his own avowal does not accord with the 
traditional conception of him, but it is more convincing. 
It may well be that the capacity for vision which raised 
him to the position of a prophet was no aid in personal 
conduct. With his gaze fixed on a far horizon he over- 
looked the problems of each day’s experience, and never 
recognized the influences that mastered him. Of these 
there is none more important than his devotion to the 
King. To judge him fairly in a matter which has been 
the subject of so much criticism we must see him as he 
was before he had a claim to reputation, a simple- 
hearted provincial of the middle class, and then consider 
the effectiveness of the King’s presentment of himself 
before the eyes of his contemporaries. De loin il etonne, 
de prh il attache t — in that phrase Bossuet summed up 
the two stages of his personal relation with his royal 
master. He was dazzled first, and there are signs that 
he made a struggle against the fascination so few had 
power to resist, but his eventual surrender was complete. 
Tie hugged his chains. And thereafter, for more than 
thirty years, his imagination was so dominated by the 

• See especially sermon preached at Metz ninth Sunday after Whit- 
sun 1653. 

t Discours pour VAeadimie Franfaise. GEuvres, vol. xii. 
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King that it is impossible t* picture him apart from the 
associations of Versailles. All his werldliness sprang 
from his love of royalty. For him the C*urt served as a 
touchstone for the proving of his character — s* l*ng as 
he avoided it his weakness remained hidden. In 1670, 
when he entered on his duties as tutor to the Dauphin, 
a keen observer * «**ld write of him that he had no 
equal in reputation, that gentleness and frank sincerity 
like his had not been known at #»urt. It would be 
useless to seek for a corresponding tribute thirty years 
later. Yet, while temptation exposed his frailty, it is 
not clear that his nature suffered deterioration. It was, 
and it remained, a simple nature, and the anomalies with 
which his history presents us result from the extra- 
ordinary tests to which it was subjected. If he had 
thought and written in the obscurity of a distant diocese 
there would be no clue to the personality of the man as 
distinguished from the writer, and no reasonable ground 
for the suggestion that his concentration on intellectual 
labour was maintained at the cost of spiritual develop- 
ment. It was real difficulty, when it confronted him 
in the life of strenuous activities he had accepted, that 
brought to light the incoherence in his claim to greatness. 

Admiration for his genius (and for the portentous 
industry which with him was the complement of genius) 
is enhanced by an endeavour after knowledge of the man 
himself. At the outset his aim was that of every faithful 
priest, the conversion of his fellow men and the enlarge- 
ment of God’s kingdom. During the years in Metz and 
Paris, when preaching was his special avocation, he held 
this wide ana obvious view of the duties of his calling. 
It was only by degrees that he recognized the summons 
to labour for reunion as personal to himself. Once this 
mission was accepted, it filled his life. For one so im- 
bued with the love of souls this was inevitable. To 
understand his position it is only necessary to regard 
his simplification of the differences that divided Christen- 
dom. To deny the Church, he said, is to deny the 
Gospel. Belief in the second involves belief in the first. 

• Madame de La Fayette : see Bossuet Correspondence, vol. i, p. 209. 
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No one who believes in the Church can remain a Pro- 
testant, no one who refuses such belief can remain a 
Christian.* 

Perhaps he paid the penalty of such simplicity when 
there was need for apprehension of the honest difficulties 
of other minds. (“ II nous faut un prophite qui ait vaincu 
le doute ” is the suggestive comment of M. Bremond.)f 
To himself, however, unwavering certainty was a treasure 
beyond price, and his chief ambition was to impart it to 
all whom he could reach by tongue or pen. He wondered 
at delay, but he never doubted that eventually the Faith 
itself would wield converting power over all mankind. 
Thus, the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes must be 
numbered among those catastrophes that disturbed the 
fair development of his career. He paid his well-known 
tribute of admiration $ to that act of tyranny because, 
in his eyes, the will of the King was admirable, but there 
is abundant proof that his own conviction remained un- 
altered. And his conviction was directly contrary to the 
King’s policy towards Protestants : his chosen method 
of approach to them was by conciliation^ He believed 
that the world awaited a presentation of the Faith so 
true and comprehensive that every heretic would see 
the misery of alienation from the Fold. Resort to perse- 
cution || postponed the fulfilment of such a hope to the 
millennium. 

His ardour being that of the idealist his hope re- 
mained undaunted, although a life of unremitting effort 
did nothing towards the fulfilment of his vision. “ All 
else must yield when the Faith is concerned, ”5' he said, 
and his definition of the Faith was unalterably fixed in 
every detail. To this fixity he owes his peculiar force 
as a controversialist. Thus, in the Gallican dispute, 

• See Conference avec Claude . (Euvres, vol. xiii. 

f See Bossuet: Textes Chois is et Com mentis. 

j Oratsons Funlbres : Michel le Tellier. 

$ See Correspondance 9 vol. i, No. 28. 

|| Victor Hugo presents Bossuet “ chant ant le Te Deum sur les dragon - 
nades 99 ( Les Miserable s 9 1 . i, ch. x), but the evidence is against that view. 

5 Correspondance , vol. xi, No. 1879. 
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so perilous to the Church at large and so vital to himself 
as an exponent of the Faith, the avoidance of catastrophe 
may be attributed to his calm discernment. Indeed, if we 
observe him in relation to this difficult episode it becomes 
evident that for him a Gallican Question had no existence ; 
it was only in its detailed application that an unassailable 
opinion gave legitimate opportunity for argument. 
Similarly the Quietist teaching, when first presented, 
did not seem to him to admit discussion. Quietism, 
as interpreted by Madame Guyon, must be realized, to 
appreciate the effect of that doctrine on the mind of 
Bossuet. For Madame Guyon welcomed Protestants 
into her Companies of the Very Elect without requiring 
their submission, and she did not disguise her own in- 
difference to the Sacraments.* This is his justification 
for the wrath that moved him. In his own eyes his 
wrath, was righteous, for this new heresy struck at the 
root and principle of the Faith. It cannot be emphasized 
too much that the antagonism which has become so 
celebrated had no original taint of personal feeling: it was 
directed towards Madame Guyon’s errors. The practice 
of isolating the quarrel with Fdnelon and regarding it 
as a separate incident is responsible for the .severity with 
which the conduct of Bossuet is judged.f In fact the 
Quietism controversy and his part in it should be studied 
as a whole, and placed in their true relation with that 
purpose which was the reason of his being. 

The object of this book is to induce English readers 
to discover Bossuet for themselves. His writings cover 
a wide field, and selection from them, according to the 
instinct of the reader, should not be difficult. They 
must, however, be read as they were written ; the lyrical 
quality of his style defies translation. And for knowledge 
of the man as distinguished from the writer there are 
the volumes of his Correspondance>% now almost com- 

• Masson: Fine Ion et Madame Guyon , p. 74, letter xxvii. 

f In 1901 appeared a study of Fdnelon by the present writer. The 
judgments formed at that period have been modified by the reading of 
the intervening twenty years. 

$ Urbain et Levesque, 12 vols. (Hachette.) 
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plete. Hitherto the vision of him as the inspired orator, 
the triumphant controversialist, has arrested any desire 
for approach, and his letters have remained unread. 
In their present form, arranged in accurate sequence, 
they show him to us under a new guise. Here we 
surprise him in moments of self-distrust and feebleness 
and disappointment, and on occasion are admitted to 
his confidence. 
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Chapter I. Schoolboy and Student 

J ACQUES BENIGNE BOSSUET was born at 
Dijon September 27, 1627, and baptized the same 
day at the Church of St. John.* He was the 
seventh child and fifth son of B^nigne Bossuet and 
Marguerite Mochet, /Both of whom belonged to the 
minor bourgeoisie of Burgundy. A draper’s shop in the 
little town of Suerre was kept by a Bossuet for genera- 
tions, f until the great-grandfather of Jacques Blnigne 
removed the business to Dijon in 1543, and trained his 
son to a more exalted and more lucrative position as a 
lawyer. During the civil warfare of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when loyalty and personal safety were often in- 
compatible, no taint of treason rested on any of the family. 
This fact is of interest in connection with the political 
creed of their great descendant. His vision of monarchy 
as the system of government designed by the Almighty 
must have been conceived in a childhood passed among 
staunch supporters of Church and King, and thus the 
conviction that had such supreme importance in shaping 
the thought and action of his later years may be traced 
to the influence of his original environment. 

In 1635 Jacques Bdnigne received the tonsure from 
Sebastien Zamet, Bishop of Langres, and his later boy- 
hood justified the assumption of his vocation for the 
priesthood. When, three years later, his father left 
Dijon for Metz, where family interest had secured him 
a good appointment, Jacques and his favourite brother 
Antoine remained with their uncle, Claude Bossuet 
d’Aiserey, to continue their studies at the Jesuit College.^ 
Thus Dijon ceased to be his home while he was still a 
schoolboy, and soon after his father’s removal his future 
prospects were definitely linked to Metz. In December 
1 640 a canonry in Metz Cathedral was secured for him, 
and the fact gives an interesting illustration of the eccle- 
siastical abuses then so prevalent, and the advantage to be 
derived from them by a shrewd business man § with a 

• Floquet : £tudes sur la Fie de Bossuet, vol. i, p. 3. Ibid., p. 7 

£ Founded 1581 by Jacques and Odinet Godrans, citizens of Dijon. 
$ For reputation of Counsellor Bossuet see Correspondance, vol. i, 
appendix iv and notes. 
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large family. The retention of the appointment seems 
indeed to have depended on proficiency in the practice 
of the law, for it was so hotly contested by a rival claimant 
that the dispute won celebrity in Metz for the name of 
Jacques Benigne Bossuet before its bearer had entered 
on his fourteenth year.* 

We have no means of ascertaining the views of the 
new canon with regard to his preferment, for there are 
no records of his intimate life during its early stages. 
Tradition says that he showed himself to be a student 
from the first moment that the chance of study offered 
itself, and thereafter was always absorbed in books. 
We owe to tradition also the dramatic details of his dis- 
covery of the Bible, made in his fifteenth year. The 
studious boy is shown to us approaching a volume that 
lay open in his uncle’s library at Dijon, pausing before it 
because to him all printed pages held promise of enjoy- 
ment, giving a curious glance at one line or another 
until the spell of Isaiah’s solemn poetry fell on him and 
he became absorbed. Thenceforward all his learning 
was focussed on his study of the Scriptures. 

If the traditional date for this important incident be 
accurate, it took place a few months before his departure 
from Dijon. His exceptional talents having convinced 
his father of his claim to a fuller education than that 
which President Godrans had provided for the youth 
of his native city, he was sent to Paris and to the College 
of Navarre.f This was in October 1642, when he was 
just fifteen. There was nothing astounding to con- 
temporary opinion in plunging a lad of his age into the 
dangers of life in Paris ; at fifteen it was customary to 
assume some of the independence of manhood, and a 
career might be made or marred before it had run a score 
of years. In the case of Jacques Benigne it is likely 
that his prudent father had assured himself that the 
venture entailed no risk. He was the fifth son, but he 
seems to have had opportunities that were not given 
to any of his brothers; certainly he went alone to Paris, 

• Bausset : Hist, de Bossuet , liv. i, pt. v. 

t Now £cole Polytechnique, Place Monge. 
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and he remained there studying for ten years. They 
were eventful years in the history of France. The death 
of Cardinal Richelieu was followed by that of Louis XIII. 
Cardinal Mazarin assumed despotic power, and the 
Fronde Rebellion expressed the general revolt against 
his pretensions. No line of diary or letter records the 
thoughts or experience of the young student, Jacques 
Blnigne Bossuet, during those troublous times. It was 
a period when a condition of insignificance had many 
advantages, and the routine of the universities seems to 
have been maintained in spite of sieges and civil tumults. 
In those days Intellect was apt to be on the side of the 
Court, for the simple reason that revolt against the King 
implied disorder and neither research nor education can 
be maintained without stable authority and government. 
Moreover, the foundation and endowment of a university 
was most often the result of royal liberality. The time 
had not yet come when scholars made the plans of revolu- 
tion, for scholarship in the seventeenth century was 
associated with the Church, and the interests of Church 
and Throne alike required the maintenance of order. 

Nicolas Cornet,* the head of the college, was orthodox 
in theology, and politics ; “ there could not be a truer 
Frenchman,” as his pupil f said of him after his death. 
His character, as well as his opinions and his learning, 
fitted him for his post, and for young men who were 
destined to an ecclesiastical career he was an admirable 
model. The years at college passed under such direction 
were peaceful ones for Bossuet in spite of the storms that 
raged around him. He enjoyed the special favour of 
Cornet, and may have owed to his constant and close 
association with a man more than thirty years his senior 
that solemn view of the conditions of human existence 
which marked him at this time. He speaks of the 
“ constant and unbroken friendship existing between 
them ; it lasted for twenty-one years, but at their first 

• See Soyez, E. : Nicolas Conet : Grand Mat/re du College de 

Navarre . 

f Bossuet : Oraisons Funbbres : N. Comet , 

$ Oraisons Funibres : N. Comet ; 
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meeting the master was fifty and the pupil fifteen. It 
was while he was under this influence, at the age of 
twenty-two, that he wrote his Meditation on the Brevity 
of Life , which is the earliest example of his work that has 
survived. Although the morbid tendency of some pas- 
sages betrays his youth, there is nothing youthful in his 
valuation of the triumphs of the world, and the work 
as a whole is astonishingly mature. It was written in 
Retreat at Langres before his ordination as sub-deacon, 
when, standing on the threshold of life, he could look 
forward thoughtfully.* 

“ I mean to assert myself, to show myself off as others 
do, and then I must disappear ; I see others go before 
me, others will see me go, these again give place to their 
successors. . . . My life here will last eighty years at 
most — even call it a hundred : how much time there 
has been when I was not 1 how much when I shall be no 
longer 1 How very small a place I hold in the vastness 
of the years 1 And the comedy will not be less well 

f ilayed when I go behind the scenes. My part is a very 
ittle one, and so unimportant that when I look at it 
closely it seems to me to be only in a dream that I am 
here at all, and that everything that surrounds me is 
pretence, for the fashion of this world passes away. 

“ My term is eighty years at most, and to reach that 
how many dangers, how much sickness, must I not go 
through 1 How insecure our hold on life from one 
moment to another 1 Have I not realized this again 
and again ? I have escaped death on such and such 
occasions ; that is a false statement 1 I have escaped 
death ? I have avoided a particular danger, but not 
death 1 Death prepares many pitfalls for us ; if we 
avoid one we fall into another ; in the end she must 
lay hold upon us. I seem to see a tree at the mercy 
of the wind; there are leaves falling every moment, some 
yield quickly, others cling longer. If there are any that 
escape the storm, the coming of winter will bring them 
down. 

“ My term is eighty years at most, and of those eighty 
• See Revue Bossuet, 1901, p. 108. 
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years what proportion can be really looked upon as life ? 
Sleep is more death than life. Infancy is merely the 
life of an animal. How much of my youth has there 
been which I would wish to cancel, and when I have 
lived longer how much will there be then ? What does 
it all amount to ? What is there that is worth counting ? 
Is it the moment when I have been happy or in which 
I have won some honour ? Such moments are very 
thinly sprinkled through my life. And what remains 
to me from innocent enjoyments ? Merely an idle 
memory — and of those which were unworthy only regret 
and a debt which I must pay in penitence or else in hell. 

“ Truly we use an apt phrase when we speak of passing 
our time. We do pass it indeed, and we pass with it. 
All my being hangs on this moment, that is all that is 
between me and nothingness ; the moment flies — I seize 
another ; they slip by one after another ; one after 
another I link them together trying to have something to 
which to hold, and I forget that they are taking me with 
them, and that it is not time itself, but only the time which 
is mine which is passing by. That is the condition of my 
life, and it is terrible in this : that, while time passes 
away from me it remains before God, and I am con- 
cerned in it. All that I have depends on the passing of 
time because I myself depend upon it ; but it all be- 
longed to God before it belonged to me, it all depends on 
God more than on time, time cannot take it from His 
grasp, it is superior to time in its relation to Him, it 
endures and is stored in His Treasury. That which I 
place there I shall find again : the use that I make of 
time passes through time into eternity. My enjoyment 
of this pleasure is only for its moments as they pass ; 
when they have passed I must answer for them as if they 
remained with me. It is useless to say ‘ They are over, 
I will think no more of them 1 ’ They are over 1 Yes, 
they are over for me, but they remain with God. I shall 
have to answer for them to Him.”* 

Thus Jacques Blnigne Bossuet, the young student 
meditating in the silence of Retreat; and in the spirit of 
• See (Euvres Oratoires, Lebarq, vol. i. 
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that meditation he entered on the period of self-training 
and self-repression which followed his university career. 
The prospect of future priesthood did not debar the 
students at schools of theology in Paris from amusing 
themselves, but no legends of youthful escapades are 
attached to Bossuet’s record. Probably the excite- 
ments that were a temptation to his contemporaries had 
no attractions for him, and certainly his youth was dis- 
tinguished by unvarying discretion and solemnity. His 
kindred at Metz and Dijon may have rejoiced at his 
prudent conduct, but to future generations the picture 
of his years at college would be more pleasing if they 
contained a hint of boyishness. Instead of the follies 
and ambitions natural to his age, a sense of the responsi- 
bility of life possessed him. The immense conclusions 
regarding God and the Universe that emerged from his 
study of theology engrossed him to the exclusion of all 
else. Fifty years later the Bishop of Meaux, when occa- 
sion offered, could treat difficult questions with a light- 
ness of touch that recalled St. Francois de Sales, but 
Jacques Benigne, the student, remained shrouded in a 
cloak of gravity which hides any of the inclinations or 
weaknesses of youth. 

In those ten years, moreover, there seems to have been 
no crisis, no moment of awakening or immense decision. 
We have seen that Bossuet was a Canon of Metz Cathe- 
dral when he came to Paris. Ten years later he left 
Paris for Metz to take up the duties or his office. Other 
opportunities offered themselves. A congenial life at 
the College of Navarre and future succession to Nicolas 
Cornet as its head was open to him,* and if he had re- 
mained in Paris his fortune would have been secure. It 
was characteristic of him that he fulfilled a plan which 
had been gradually maturing in his mind. The strength 
of his conviction did not inspire him to any tremendous 
venture, he never hesitated on the threshold of the 
cloister, he never resolved — as did Cornet — to refuse 
the prizes of his calling. Yet, though we may look in 
vain for a dramatic moment, his vision of the meaning of 

* Flcxjuet : £tudet, vol. i, p. 188. 
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the priest’s vocation called him to a form of definite 
renunciation special to himself : he chose to withdraw 
into obscurity, that the powers of mind and spirit which 
he was dedicating should have time to mature in prepara- 
tion for the claim that might await them. Such a choice 
made at twenty-five augured well for the future, for 
already the recognition of his intellectual powers was 
wide enough to make it clear to him that they were of no 
common order. In the scholastic world he had won fame 
in the public examinations that began and ended his 
career at college ; and, in addition, he had achieved 
celebrity by his appearance at the H6tel Rambouillet 
as the youngest preacher known to society. 

The story is a familiar one. One evening, at a gather- 
ing of those brilliant and distinguished persons who 
frequented the Chambre Bleue, one of the intimates of 
Madame de Rambouillet introduced the young scholar 
from the College of Navarre as an orator competent, 
if they desired it, to preach a sermon on any subject 
chosen for him, without book. The company, always 
athirst for novelty, welcomed the suggestion. Bossuet, 
then a lad of sixteen, having claimed a few minutes for 
preparation, delivered a discourse which won unqualified 
applause.* This feat was too much of the nature of 
a drawing-room performance to be creditable, and its 
celebrity might have aroused all the latent vanity of 
youth. Fortunately for himself his nature was well 
balanced, and he seems to have had the judgment of a 
man where the use of his boyish powers was concerned. 
While many of his contemporaries were eager to make 
their voices heard in the pulpits of Paris f long before 
the course of education prescribed for them had been 
completed, he showed precocity of a very different kind : 
in the midst of clamour he could be silent. 

It is always difficult to determine the degree to which 
a young life may be ordered by the advice of the ex- 
perienced. Bossuet had wise friends, and foremost 

• The occasion of the hackneyed mot of Voiture “ Je n'ai jamai 
entendu prfcher si tSt ni si Sard” 

f See Serrant: VAbbd de Raised et Bossuet , p. 13. 
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among them stood Cosp^an, Bishop of Lisieux,* a 
notable scholar and preacher, whose favour with the 
Queen earned him the enmity of Mazarin. The veteran 
priest discerned the great promise of the young Burgun- 
dian, and warned him that learning and reflection rather 
than constant practice were the best preparation for a 
preacher.f Cospdan belonged to the inner circle of the 
Hdtel Rambouillet, and was so experienced in men and 
manners $ that it was in itself a compliment that he 
should give counsel to an unfledged youth. Bossuet 
obeyed him ; the chances of immediate notice and suc- 
cess were put aside, and when the time came for choice, 
and the student period was over, he had the courage to 
turn his back on Paris. Four years earlier, in May 1648, 
having attained the prescribed age of twenty-one, Bossuet 
had visited Metz to make formal assertion of his position 
as a canon, and in the following autumn he was ordained 
sub-deacon by Zamet, Bishop of Langres. A year later, 
in the Cathedral at Metz, he was ordained deacon. 

Clerk’s orders, involving the tonsure, were a necessary 
preliminary to ecclesiastical preferment, and were re- 
ceived by many youths who had no semblance of vocation. 
It was possible to draw a large income from the endow- 
ment of a cathedral or a monastery, even to hold the rank 
of bishop or of cardinal without being committed further. 
But some of the recipients of the prizes of Church 
patronage were not content with a titular appointment ; 
they desired the full state and power of their office, and 
to diem any delay in attaining the full privilege of priest- 
hood was irksome. Therefore it was a recognized practice 
at this period to confer the three degrees of ordination 
at the same time.§ Vincent de Paul strove to inculcate 
a general recognition of the sacredness of Holy Orders, 
but his teaching was regarded as an innovation and was 
only accepted by a minority. The younger sons of noble 

* “ 11 It ait le Saint de la Cour ” : Madame de Motteville {Mint., 
vol. i, p. 203). 

t Floquet : £tudes, vol. i, p. 101 ; and Lebarq: op. cit., vol. i, p. 2. 

f See Tallemant des Rdaux : Historiettes, vol. ii. No. 130. 

% Serrant: op. cit., p. 16. 
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families still assumed the mysterious responsibilities of 
priesthood, and therewith the wealth of bishopric or 
abbey, hastily and without any scruple regarding their 
qualification for their charge. Jacques B^nigne Bossuet 
was not the scion of a noble family, and neither his 
opportunities nor his temptations were as great as those 
of his well-born comrades, but the slowness of his pro- 
gression may be attributed to a deeper cause than the 
accident of birth. His successive ordinations each 



marked a definite stage in advance towards the goal to 
which his course was directed. In March 1652 he was 
ordained priest, and when, ten years later, in the Church 
of the Oratorians, he described the solemnity of ordina- 
tion he did so in terms which were not representative 
of contemporary opinion. 

“ To prepare for the priesthood,” he said, “ is not, 
as many people seem to think, an undertaking that can 
be accomplished in a few days, it is the employment of a 
lifetime. It does not mean the repudiation of sin by a 
sudden effort of the will, but a persistent habit of re- 
sisting it. Devotion must not have the fervour that 
springs from novelty, but that which has been confirmed 
and deepened by long custom. St. Gregory Nazianzen 
said of St. Basil that * he was a priest before he was made 



a priest, which means, if I am not mistaken, that without 
waiting for the mystic consecration he had from his child- 
hood consecrated himself by the untiring practice of 



There is every reason to believe that Bossuet had been 
preparing since his childhood for the day when he should 
be made a priest, and at its near approach he withdrew to 
St. Lazare for the Retreat which M. Vincent had suc- 



ceeded in making customary before ordination in the 
diocese of Paris. In that ten days of undistracted quiet 
there was opportunity for looking back, for recognizing 
the mistakes and failures of the first period of youth, 
and for surveying the possibilities of the future. Gondi 
— future Cardinal de Retz — had emerged from a similar 
Retreat resolved on the choice of evil ; to Ranc£, the 



• Oral sons Funibrcs : Pire Frangois Bourgotng , December 1662. 
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future Trappist, it meant only the deepening of his revolt 
against the state of life to which he was committed. On 
neither of these two did association with St. Vincent and 
his company have an elevating influence, but to both 
their sojourn at St. Lazare meant the deliberate feeing of 
reality ; they could not plead that they had drifted into 
misuse of the high calling they had accepted ; they had 
seen and considered its claim upon them — and had re- 
fused it. 

Bossuet had no new considerations awaiting him in his 
Retreat ; circumstances had combined with desire to 
make his vocation unquestionable. He brought great 
powers and strong purpose to its fulfilment, and the day 
of his ordination to the priesthood was the greatest land- 
mark in his life. His future prospects were by no means 
assured, however. He was resolved to be the faithful 
servant arid defender of the Church, but wide oppor- 
tunities of service were, ordinarily, obtained by family 
interest, and Jacques Benigne Bossuet was not secure of 
full scope for his great powers because the name he bore 
was incurably plebeian. 

To the inhabitants of Metz the subject of family 
interest and misused patronage in the Church was a 
burning question. For forty-seven years Verneuil, the 
natural son of Henri IV, enjoyed the revenues of their 
bishopric, but, as he never received even deacon’s orders, 
he could not exercise full episcopal authority, and dis- 
cipline, particularly in the Cathedral Chapter, was diffi- 
cult to maintain. The position was further complicated 
by an attempt to transfer the title and revenues to Cardinal 
Mazarin, an arrangement which the Pope refused to 
ratify, and M. de Verneuil remained bishop until 1659, 
when he resigned. A few years later he astonished 
society by his marriage with the widowed Duchesse de 
Sully.* The system of using ecclesiastical revenues to 
reward those who found favour with the King or his 
First Minister was too firmly established to be a cause 
of scandal, but it was hard to reconcile with those high 
standards which were cherished by the disciples of 

* Correspon Janet, vol. i. No. 1, note. 
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Vincent de Paul. And here, at the opening of his career, 
we find Bossuet confronted with the necessity of choice 
between the claims of traditional loyalty and of his own 
conscience. He was shrewd enough to know that 
Verneuil represented an evil which was more destructive 
to the Church than any Protestant machinations. Nomin- 
ally Verneuil was his bishop, it is true ; nevertheless, 
it is matter for regret that he addressed to him an essay, 
composed at the College of Navarre, with a compli- 
mentary Latin dedication as respectful as if it were 
offered to a veritable Father in God.* The custom of 
the time is his excuse. Verneuil showed his appreciation 
of the compliment promptly by conferring the Arch- 
deaconry of Sarrebourg on the young canon, and prefer- 
ment to the Archdeaconry of Metz itself followed two 
years later. f 

• Correspondence, vol. i, No. I, July 5, 1651. 

f Floquet: Etudes, p. 372. 
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Chapter II. A Priest’s Apprenticeship 

B OSSUET began his work as a preacher as soon 
as he was established in residence at Metz. 
If it is the case that he intended this early period 
of his career to be a time of definite preparation his sur- 
roundings had many points that were favourable to his 
design. A contemporary chronicle * tells us quaintly 
that “ Metz was an important place with its own Parle- 
menty where the ladies were more cultivated and agree- 
able than in any other provincial town.” Probably this 
is not unprejudiced testimony, but it suggests that there 
was capacity for intellectual response in the audience 
before whom the young abbl was to test and mould 
his powers of oratory. And, besides the legal and com- 
mercial element, there was an occasional reminder of the 
Court in the cathedral congregations. Marshal Schom- 
berg was Governor of the province and made Metz his 
home, and he had married Marie de Hautefort,t whose 
experience as a lady-in-waiting was peculiarly rich in 
adventure and romance. She had passed from the 
service of Marie de’ Medici to that of Anne of Austria ; 
she had been the object of the passionate attachment of 
Louis XIII ; she had served her royal mistress, in her 
years of distress as the neglected Consort, with un- 
swerving self-devotion ; and she had admonished her, 
when her liberty as Regent had led her into licence, 
with no less courage. She had been exiled, first as the 
victim of the jealousy of Cardinal Richelieu, and again 
for her opposition to Mazarin, and throughout she pre- 
served her reputation quite unsullied. The dramatic 
career of Madame de Schomberg was a matter of com- 
mon knowledge, and Bossuet, though he became the 
declared enemy of the drama, had the dramatic instinct 
sharply developed : we see it in his Oraisons FunlbreSy in 
many sermons, in many letters, and in his work as an 
historian ; therefore he must have welcomed his oppor- 
tunities of intercourse with this great lady. Indeed, to 

* Quoted Victor Cousin : Madame de Chev reuse et Madame de Haute- 
fort , vol. ii, p. 229. 

t See Levesque de Burigny : Fie de Bossuet , p. 24. 
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a student of human nature few subjects could offer 
greater interest, for she had every reason for disillusion 
and yet was not disillusioned; she had proved the hollow- 
ness of royal favour, yet could not renounce her desire 
for it.* Also she was intimate with that devout world 
whose place as an influence on the conduct and on the 
politics of the day is so hard to define and so impossible 
to deny. As the Queen’s companion she had been 
familiar with Val de Gr&ce ; for her own consolation 
she was a constant guest at the Visitation Convent close 
to it ; and her husband’s sister was Madame de Lian- 
court, at whose house t she had associated with the 
adherents of Port Royal. 

Bossuet’s experience as. a student in Paris cannot have 
left him in ignorance of the significance of these cele- 
brated convents. The scheming that went on within 
their walls % may have been prompted by high motives, 
but it gave ample justification for the suspicion that they 
were a danger to the ruling powers of the moment ; 
there are many proofs of the real spiritual life in the back- 
ground, but contemplative and intrigante knelt side by 
side in choir stalls, and to describe a Carmelite as “ stand- 
ing in high favour with the Queen ” § suggested no con- 
tradiction in idea. Possibly the whisper of conspiracy 
increased the glamour which the convents of that period 
undoubtedly possessed, and their appeal to popular 
imagination attracted within their precincts many who 
would have been repelled by the Religious Life in its 
true aspect. The net was wide enough to sweep out- 
siders of very diverse types into the vast chapels of Val 
de Grfice and of the Visitation in the Rue St. Jacques, 
and preachers invited to these pulpits had a great oppor- 
tunity. Bossuet was to distinguish himself particularly 
by the use he made of such openings when his years of 
apprenticeship were over, and hts intercourse with 

• Madame de MotteviUe : M/moires, vol. i, p. 507. 

f Rapin : Mimoires, vol. i, p. 99. 

$ Louis XIV referred in public to the Carmelites of Rue du Bouloi as 
“ des intrigueuses.” [See Madame de Sdvign^, vol. v, No. 663.) 

S Rapin : M/moires, vol. i, book i, p. 161. 
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Madame de Schomberg was calculated to enlighten 
him on the possibilities of evangelization accorded by the 
organization of the convents. It is evident that he stood 
in considerable awe of the Governor * and his distin- 
guished lady. They were great people, and their bene- 
volence to him, from which he derived a social standing 
not otherwise attainable, f made their natural claims on 
outward manifestation of respect more insistent. Yet 
he was not lavish in his use of pulpit adulation ; they 
made their appearance unexpectedly when he was about 
to preach on St. Gorgon t in the Cathedral at Metz, 
and he improvised the complimentary phrases which the 
elaborate custom of the time demanded ; § but when he 
had proved that his wits did not fail him in an emergency 
he put aside the language of compliment and proceeded 
to balance flattery with solemn exhortation. On another 
occasion, when he had paid his tribute from the pulpit 
to the virtue and good works of Madame de Schomberg, 
he summoned courage to warn her that all the admiration 
of which she was the object was ill-bestowed unless she 
was grounding all she did upon humility.5 

Even at that early stage there were omens of the 
struggle that later was destructive to inward self-com- 
placency or calm. He desired to conform to the wishes 
of the world, to be liked by those with whom he asso- 
ciated ; yet at all times, even in those moments still far 
distant when the pride of life seemed to have mastered 
him, he hated worldliness and battled with it. The 
society of the Schombergs could not be said to represent, 
even to a young priest, the temptations of the world ; 
they were both far too exemplary in faith and conduct 
to be classed as worldlings, nor was there experience to 
be gained from intimacy with Marie de Hautefort that 
could aid him in future intercourse with the more typical 

• The earliest published work of Bossuet was dedicated to Schomberg. 
See CEnvret, vol. xiii, “ Refutation du Gatf chime de Ferry ” chez Jean 
Antoine i Metz. 

t Ledieu: Mdmoires, p. 25. % CEuvres, vol. xii, p. 315. 

$ Victor Cousin : op. cit., appendix, p. 497. 

5 (Euvret, vol. xii, p. 167. 
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ladies of the Court. His friendship with her in these 
early scenes is important, nevertheless, for it shows that 
there was already developed in him that power of under- 
standing and of suggestion which made him the ideal 
consoler of Henrietta of England on her deathbed, and 
the prop and stay of Louise de La Valli£re in her great 
decision. Schomberg died in Paris in 1656, and a 
letter * from Bossuet to Marie de Hautefort in her third 
year of widowhood is the first evidence of his capacity 
for personal dealing with troubled souls. The worst 
pain of her bereavement was her constant apprehension 
as to the future state of the being she had loved. This 
distress assumed terrible proportions from time to time, 
and it is supposed that Bossuet was urged to write to her 
by a third person, probably Alix Clerginet, foundress of 
the Institute for the Propagation of the Faith in Metz. 
The letter is a long one, and is free from platitudes of 
condolence or of compliment ; it is written with the 
confidence of one who knows his correspondent inti- 
mately and respects character as well as rank in her. 
The grief with which he is dealing is not selfish, it is 
rooted in the depths of absorbing human love, but it 
indicates disorder of mind and failure to grasp an essential 
part of Catholic teaching. Schomberg’s conversion had 
taken place long before his last illness ; he had been 
known in Metz for his devout practices (we are told that 
he fasted during one Lent on the coarser kind of bread), t 
he lived strictly, and died with the consolation of the 
Sacraments. “ We should not pity the dead under such 
conditions,” says Bossuet, “ we do them wrong in calling 
them the dead. His end, madame, was that of one of 
the predestined. He saw Death coming towards him, 
he felt it approaching step by step ; with that knowledge 
he made Communion and took stock of the vanished 
years.” 

To mourn as one without hope over such a bereave- 
ment as this is heresy, but Bossuet understood that it was 

* Correspondance , vol. i, No. 1 3 . 

j* Vie inidite de Marie de Hautefort 9 quoted Victor Cousin : op. cit. t 
vol. ii, p. 233. 
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not theological argument or priestly admonition that 
would lessen the terrors that oppressed the mourner, 
but rather sympathy and the tenderest persuasion. 
Marie de Hautefort was set apart from the other well- 
known women of her time : all that she said and did 
proclaimed her absolute integrity, and that quality had 
become rare under the rule of Richelieu and of Mazarin. 
Indeed, she owed her celebrity as much to popular esteem 
for her real worth as to the importance of her part in the 
drama that had the Court for stage. Bossuet’s letter was 
worthy of its recipient, and her desire for it proves that 
already social barriers were breaking down before him. 
We know that she regained her mental balance eventually, 
and was able to assist and comfort the Queen-mother, 
her former friend and mistress, in the miseries of her 
last illness ; * and we can conjecture that it was Bossuet 
who helped her through the perils of depression until her 
faith returned. 

The daily life of the young abb£ at Metz, however, 
was not greatly affected by his association with celebrated 
personages, and it has no history. He was sincere in his 
acceptance of retirement, and he set an example of quiet 
regularity to the turbulent ecclesiastics of the Cathedral 
Chapter. There were many new .experiences awaiting 
him in Metz, for the frontier city had a character of its 
own. He was not a stranger there, however, and he had 
the temperament that readily adapts itself to any sur- 
roundings. Consequently his position as a citizen was 
assured before he had been many months in residence, 
and in a year it had become a very important one. In 
the miserable necessity of treating with Cond£, who was 
fighting for Spain against his own country, Bossuet was 
the envoy of the people of Metz t for the arrangement 
of the subsidy which was demanded as the price of their 
security. Here he had his first opportunity of showing 
skill as a diplomatist, and he acquitted himself admirably 
and won the gratitude of the townsfolk. It is possible 
that he found the small adventure of passing the frontier 

* Fie in/dite : of. cit., vol. ii, p. 239. 

f Correspondence, vol. i, Nos. 3 and 4 and notes. 
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and treating with the enemy a welcome change from the 
routine he had adopted, for he was at this time twenty-six, 
an age at which outward monotony, however useful in 
itself cannot be welcome. His preaching made the 
most important of all the claims upon his time, however, 
because the study and consideration connected with it 
involved far more than the act of pronouncing sermons 
from the pulpit. The art of preaching, as Bossuet re- 
garded it, involved an endeavour towards the understand- 
ing of men and women, their interests and beliefs, and the 
influences of the moment and of the locality that most 
affected them. It was not merely a student and doctor 
of theology who confronted the people of Metz in the 
cathedral pulpit ; it was a young and ardent human 
being, consumed, then and throughout the periods of his 
public ministration, by a passion for the conversion of 
souls. With that aim always in view, no point of ex- 
perience in his round of duties was wasted on him, and 
for four years he was content gradually to gather know- 
ledge, to reflect, to gain facility in the use of his great 
gift, without seeking recognition outside the narrow 
circle of his fellow-citizens. 

In September 1657 the door through which ultimately 
the Abb£ Bossuet was to pass to a position of distinction 
was unfastened. Affairs of State brought the Queen 
Regent, the King, Mazarin, and all their following to 
Metz.* On October 1 5 the Regent, as befitted a devout 
Spaniard, repaired to the cathedral for the panegyric of 
St. Teresa.f It was an opportunity which was seized 
upon by Bossuet for the benefit of his flock rather than 
for the service of his own ambition. The needs of the 
diocese were great, and the abuses to which we have 
already referred increased the difficulty of preserving 
the faith of Catholics in the midst of a multitude of Jews 
and heretics. It was only after the death of Mazarin 
that her enterprises in connection with charity, and with 
the Church, became the chief interest in the life of Anne 
of Austria ; at this period there were many conflicting 

* Floquet: £tudes, vol. i, p. 425. 

j - CEuvres, vol. xii, p. 382. 
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claims on her attention, and there was every reason to 
expect that the needs of Metz, skilfully though they had 
been presented, would be forgotten when she returned 
to Paris. It chanced, however, that benevolent impulses 
possessed her for so long that Vincent de Paul had been 
commissioned to organize a Mission at Metz before 
they had subsided. Bossuet was known at St. Lazare, 
and belonged to the society that met there for the cele- 
brated “ Tuesday Conferences,” * and when the an- 
nouncement of the Queen’s intention was made to him 
he seized with alacrity upon the chance of personal 
communication with M. Vincent. 

The Mission was to be held in the Lent of 1658 by 
twenty priests belonging to the “ Conferences,” under 
direction of the Lazarists, and the leader chosen by 
M. Vincent was Chandenier, Abb£ de Tournus, a man 
of recognized power and great saintliness.f It was an 
important enterprise, and Bossuet threw himself whole- 
heartedly into the work of organization. M. Vincent 
was supremely the apostle of Order ; his work was done 
directly in the service of God and nothing in it was left 
to chance ; it was the key to the success of his vast under- 
takings that he considered and regulated every detail 
of the original scheme with infinite care, and the letters 
written to him by Bossuet, in capacity of agent for 
St. Lazare at Metz, reflect the spirit that he strove to 
inculcate. For the secular priest, in his practical as well as 
in his spiritual life, there was no better guide and example 
than M. Vincent, but there were very many who came 
in touch with him and went upon their way unaffected. 
Bossuet was not of these, however ; his business letters 
are full of trembling respect, and there is a development 
in the formality of their conclusion which is suggestive. 
The first bears, after the signature, the pompous designa- 
tion “ Archdeacon of Metz,” the second “ unworthy 
priest.” ^ The manifold occupations of M. Vincent 
never affected his capacity for observation, and the young 

• Revue Bossuet, October 1907. 

"f Abelly : Vi ie de Vincent de Paul (1664), liv. i, p. 242. 

t Correspondence, vol. i, Nos. 6 and 7. 
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and brilliant abbl, who had already made his mark 
among the members of the Conferences, was no stranger 
to him, therefore he must have been fully alive to the 
significance of those differing signatures and perhaps 
allowed himself to smile at them. But the smile of 
M. Vincent was innocent of mockery. 

There were a vast number of uninteresting arrange- 
ments to be made before the spiritual work of the Mission 
came in sight : difficulties of lodging, of commissariat, 
of service. It was not an easy task to provide for more 
than twenty visitors, but that toil was as nothing beside 
the effort which was needed to still the jealousies and evil 
rumours that threatened to wreck the enterprise com- 
pletely. The Suffragan was perpetually at variance with 
the Cathedral Chapter,* and the announcement that he 
had given his warm approval to M. Vincent’s scheme 
secured for it the opposition of the resident ecclesiastics. 
And there was a popular Dominican preacher who had 
already been engaged for Lent, and resented the sugges- 
tion that he was no longer needed.f It was good training 
and good discipline to deal with these obstacles, and by 
the time he had overcome them Bossuet had made no in- 
considerable addition to his capital of experience. It was 
his duty also to prepare the people for the great oppor- 
tunity offered to them, and he approached this spiritual 
side of his task with real humility. 

“ I know my own incapacity to give the help I wish to 
give,” he wrote to M. Vincent, $ and his remarkable 
success in dealing with the jealousies and contentions 
of his neighbours may be attributed to his own effort 
towards self-effacement. M. Vincent was the real leader 
of the Mission at Metz, although there was no thought of 
his actual appearance there, and the young abbd, burdened 
with the care of the multifarious preliminaries, turned 
constantly towards him, and from him drew inspiration 
to humility. When the Missioners arrived Bossuet 
himself took over a little church upon the ramparts, and 

* For details see Maynard: Vie de St, Vincent de Paul, vol. ii, p. 92. 

t Correspondance , vol. i, appendix iii, p. 422. 

t Ibid,, No. 6. 
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withdrew into the background. Two months later, when 
they left for Paris, his letter to M. Vincent expresses the 
thanks of one who has witnessed with admiration the 
work done by others, and refers to himself as though his 
own association with the Missioners was an honour to 
which he could not reasonably have aspired.* 

This Mission at Metz was generally regarded as extra- 
ordinarily fruitful ; M. Vincent himself referred to it 
with thankfulness ; it woke Catholics from spiritual 
slumber and disturbed the peace of the Huguenots and 
of the Jews. Moreover, it reached further than the 
limits of a Mission to the people and touched their 
pastors, thereby fulfilling a constant aspiration of the 
Superior of St. Lazare. The reality of the impression 
is proved by the formation of a society instituted by the 
priests of Metz and the surrounding districts, whose 
object was the continuance of Conferences and Mission 
work. Undoubtedly the personal labours of Bossuet 
had been instrumental in bringing all this about. At 
every stage his influence in the city, and his familiarity 
with the various aspects of its life, were valuable, and, 
in addition, there had been opportunity for his natural 
gifts to make their mark. Chandenier had not been too 
much engrossed with the responsibility of leadership to 
note the powers of this young recruit. He was himself 
a man whom others held in reverence, he was of high 
birth (which meant much to the position of a priest in 
those days), and he had been chief in this great spiritual 
venture of which the devout world was chattering, but 
he felt that the service rendered by the Abb£ Bossuet 
deserved greater recompense than thanks from him. 
The documents relating to the Mission at Metz, pre- 
served at St. Lazare, included' the letter in which he asked 
that M. Vincent himself should write congratulations to 
Bossuet on his preaching and instructions^ 

“ What is there that is worth counting ? Is it the 
moment in which I have been happy or have won some 
honour ? Such moments are very thinly sprinkled 

* Correspondence, vol. i, No. 1 1 . 

t Ibid., p. 29, note 5. 
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through my life.” So runs the meditation in Retreat 
six years earlier. But already the writer was discovering 
that life offered privileges which brought neither happi- 
ness nor triumph in their train, and these had not been 
considered in his reckoning. Of such privileges was his 
work in the Mission at Metz. The generous impulse 
of the Queen Regent, to which the Mission owed its 
being, had been evolved by his eloquence ; his skill and 
energy had so smoothed the way that the Missioners 
entered on their labours undistracted ; moreover, in his 
association with the enterprise he had himself received 
real spiritual benefit. Here, in truth, he had reached 
not merely the moment, but the period in his life that 
was worth counting, and it had not the evanescence which 
his youthful pessimism ascribed to all human achieve- 
ments and desires. Indeed, his connection with the 
Mission had important effect on the development of 
his career ; he seems by means of it to have found his 
foothold. The spring of 1658 was the end of his retire- 
ment. 
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Chapter III. Bossuet in Paris 

A FTER the year of the Mission Bossuet’s life no 
longer centred at Metz ; his work was waiting 
for him in Paris, and the links which bound him 
to the scene of his first labours had to be loosened. 
These links were strong, for all the fervour of his nature 
had been thrown into the opening of his ministry. Metz 
was not merely the arena in which he fought his earliest 
battles with the champions of the hosts of Reform ; 
it was the testing-place for his capacities in intimate 
spiritual guidance. His admirers in labelling him theo- 
logian and controversialist have injured him ; the venera- 
tion accorded to him by the wise and learned is not more 
than his due, but his stupendous intellectual achieve- 
ment has been emphasized to the detriment of his other 
important qualifications as a priest. If we look for it 
there is abundant proof that Bossuet was a man of prayer, 
and in his mind the life of a priest was a united whole: 
there were no departments — of study, of preaching, and 
of social intercourse — to be adjusted to their right pro- 
portions. An idea of unity was always present to him, 
and the fact that a priest was worthy to mount into the 
pulpit implied his fitness to minister at the altar. Both 
acts alike, as he regarded them, assumed the possession 
of a power which was a trust from God, and for both 
prayer was essential ; a priest neglecting prayer de- 
prived himself of the force by which alone all the other 
activities that belonged to his vocation could be sustained. 
Perhaps a vivid intellect is not an unmixed blessing to a 
man who has to deal with others, for it is hard to pre- 
serve unbroken charity towards those whose dragging 
minds refuse the sequence of clear reasoning, and in 
Bossuet’s case a subconscious instinct of impatience with- 
held him from emphasizing that which appeared to 
him to be self-evident. The value that he set on prayer, 
for instance, or his sense of its necessity in his personal 
life, is rarely stated, although his later teaching shows 
that he knew more of the science of prayer than can be 
learned by study. 

There is, however, one record of his first year’s 
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ministry which gives us a little knowledge of the progress 
of his spiritual development. When he settled at Metz 
there was living in the city a woman named Alix Clerginet, 
whose efforts towards winning the daughters of the 
Jewish population to Christianity had had remarkable 
success. Her original plan was to receive her converts 
into her own house, but she was in humble circumstances, 
and the money necessary for the institution known as 
La Maison de la Propagation de la Foi, of which she 
was the foundress, was subscribed by charitable persons 
headed by Madame de Schomberg. The enterprise 
made particular appeal to the sympathy of Bossuet ; he 
became Superior, and its rule in its final form was drawn 
up by him.* His personal association with its foundress, 
however, has a much more important bearing on his life 
than his connection with its work, for there seems suffi- 
cient evidence to establish the identity of Alix Clerginet 
and “ The Lady dwelling in Metz ” to whom Bossuet 
wrote letters of direction.f The lady in question was, 
clearly, not a member of a religious Order, yet she was 
so far advanced in the spiritual life that the young abb£ 
could write to her freely as to one who will meet him 
with understanding. Caution would have forbidden 
many expressions in the letters X had they been addressed 
to a neophyte or to a stranger, but he is sure of his 
ground, and he allows his pen to run freely into revela- 
tion of his thought. 

“ My dear daughter, it is necessary that you should 
have a vehement desire to love Jesus Christ. This de- 
sire possessed me all day yesterday, and I am eager to 
write something about it to you. The desire to love 
Jesus Christ is the beginning of that holy love which 
opens and expands the heart that it may abandon itself 
to Him without reserve, completely — to self-annihilation 
— so as to have no being apart from Him. 

“ Whoever loves Jesus Christ is always beginning over 
again ; he regards all he has done hitherto as of no ac- 

* t Euvres , vol. xvii, p. 285. 

t Revue Bossuet, 1904 (July). 

t Correspondance, vol. i. Nos. 14, 1 5, 16, 17. 
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count — this is why he is always in a state of desire, and it is 
this continual desire that makes love infinite. When 
love has made — if such a thing were possible — its very 
last effort, it is with its final moments that it wishes to 
begin again ; and so it can never cease to call upon 
desire to support it, because desire is always beginning 
and never ends, and will not suffer itself to be limited. 
The first condition for a heart that desires to love is the 
fixed admiration with which it regards its object, and 
that is the first wound that pure love makes in the heart. 
The heart that is seized and possessed by this holy 
admiration can see nothing that is not Jesus Christ, can 
endure nothing that is not Jesus Christ. There is no 
greatness for him except Jesus Christ, and his admiration 
so surges up within him that he is forced to exclaim 
* The Lord is Great,’ Magnus Dominus. When this point 
is reached, little by little he loses sight of everything else. 
If anything else shows itself, either it repels him or else 
he says * That is beautiful but it has no part with my 
well-beloved.’ And from that springs a fierce desire 
to break away every bond, however slight, that binds 
the heart so that it cannot lose itself in Jesus Christ ; 
and this is what is meant by the desire of love.” 

This is the mysticism of the scholar. The Saints 
as well as the Fathers, evidently, had had their place in 
the course of study undertaken during those years at 
Metz.* The seed, moreover, had fallen upon fertile soil, 
and Bossuet did not overrate the value of the fruit of 
his own meditation in judging it worthy to be com- 
municated to a responsive soul. Indeed, a glimpse of 
the knowledge that may not be gleaned from books had 
been vouchsafed to him, there is the note of discovery, 
and it becomes more resonant in another letter a few 
days later. His theme (for the moment he has no other) 
is still the love of Jesus. 

“ There — in loving Jesus — an immense love of other 
souls is born, and thought of self should have no place 

* M. Bremond suggests that his knowledge was drawn from contem- 
porary devotional writers, such as Surin and Boudon ( Bossuet , vol. i, 
p. 1 12, note), but M. Bremond is the apologist of F^nelon. 
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save in relation to the boundless love that we desire 
to have for all souls in general and each in particular. 

0 Jesus, by Thy bitter thirst upon the Cross give me the 
grace of a true thirst for souls, the grace to prize my own 
only by the claim upon it to have regard for others. I 
desire to love them all because they are all capable of 
loving Thee, because this capacity has been given to 
them by Thee, and because it is from Thee that the call 
comes to them to turn to Thee and concentrate all their 
power of love upon Thee only. Therefore, O Jesus, 

1 cannot rest while any soul is left without knowledge of 
Thy love.” 

This is mysticism applied to the daily life of persons 
whose vocation — like that of Bossuet and his corres- 
pondent — involved the instruction of others, and the 
dangers of its study (of which every honest student of 
the subject is aware) slip out of sight. It is the mysticism 
which his eager mind could grasp — a stimulus to activity. 
Indeed, from that day of Retreat just before Ascension- 
tide, when the young priest discovered for himself the 
meaning of the written words which Juan d’ Avila and 
Louis de L£on and St. Teresa had left behind them, and 
the “ ardent longing ” for the love of Jesus ceased to be 
a phrase, there came to him fresh inspiration for the 
evangelistic work which was to be his part. He was 
receiving many calls to Paris,* and he knew probably 
that thenceforward his days would be passed in the 
midst of controversy and effort and perpetual distrac- 
tion ; it may be he was shrinking from the prospect, 
and it was on the threshold of this new condition that 
he experienced “ the first wound that pure love makes 
in the heart.” The outpouring of his soul under that 
joyful suffering suggests that the cell of the contem- 
plative is drawing him, but that first fervour was rapidly 
assimilated with his long-established purpose. 

This revelation of his inner self acquires peculiar 
interest from the circumstances under which he made it. 

* He is accused of being actuated by motives of self-interest in leaving 
Metz. For examination of this charge see M. Rebelliau in Revue des 
Deux Mondes, July 15, 1919. 
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Before him lay Paris, and Paris was the home of a vast 
multitude of whom a very small proportion desired that 
their world should be conformed to the law of Christ. 
That thought filled his mind as he faced the future, 
because he held a commission to conquer souls, and the 
chief motive of his life in those days was his absorbing 
faith in that commission. Moreover, in his new revela- 
tion of the love of Jesus there had come to him a new 
capacity. In his own words : “ There — in loving Jesus — 
an immense love of other souls is born. I cannot rest 
while any soul is left without knowledge of Thy love.” 
Aspiration, soaring beyond possibility of fulfilment, was 
the best stimulus for the evangelistic labour on which he 
was embarking. And he never lost the faculty of 
aspiration through the long years of his pilgrimage. 
The course that lay before him was not to be a steady 
upward progress ; far from it — yet in following it he 
followed his vocation. There were times when tempta- 
tion pressed upon him and the world passed severe judg- 
ment on his failures, yet his purpose never faltered. 
However strong the desires that personal ambition 
prompted, they were all subservient to that one with 
which he entered on his life-work, the desire to win souls 
for the Church. 

A direct result of the Mission at Metz was an in- 
vitation from the Superior of St. Lazare to the Abbd 
Bossuet to conduct the Ordination Retreat at Easter 
1659* It is memorable that Bossuet began his career 
as a preacher in Paris under the auspices of Vincent de 
Paul, and that his earlier sermons were not addressed 
to fashionable audiences, but to inmates of charitable 
institutions, to converted heretics, or to the more secluded 
of the religious Communities. This should exonerate 
him from any charge of being drawn to Paris by am- 
bition, although it is likely that other motives moved 
him to his venture t besides his thirst for souls. The 
man who could achieve such close analysis of human 
passions as may be found in many of his sermons must 

• Floquet: Etudes, vol. ii, p. 14. 

t Jovy, E.: Etudes et Rechenhes, p. 67. 
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have been well aware of the temptations likely to assail 
himself. It is interesting to observe the pitiless minute- 
ness with which the succeeding stages of ambition are 
set forth in his panegyric of St. Francois de Sales,* 
and his warning is directed especially to ecclesiastics, 
and therefore to himself. If we consider his condition 
and prospects, the temptation to push himself and win 
recognition becomes evident. According to the tradi- 
tions of the time, by which an inherited claim to high 
place was the only valid one, his birth was a hindrance 
to advancement so great as to be almost insuperable. 
Yet his powers were not of a kind to come to full fruition 
in obscurity and, while it was possible for him to be 
conscious of this and yet to remain humble, the prompt- 
ing of ambition in its most specious form was inevitable. 
In following his career we shall find that external achieve- 
ments brought in their train interior failures, and that 
he fell most heavily when he was most secure that his 
ardour was solely for the service of the Church. 

When he came to Paris Bossuet took up his abode 
at the Doyennd du Louvre, f The churches of St. 
Thomas and St. Nicolas du Louvre were surrounded 
by the dwellings of great families, among them the 
Hdtel Rambouillet, the H6tel de Chevreuse and the 
H6tel de Longueville, in the district between the Louvre 
and the Rue St. Honord4 A little circle of his former 
comrades at the College of Navarre was established at 
the Doyennd, each one of whom had been touched by the 
influence of M. Vincent, and for such work as lay before 
him there could not have been a more desirable back- 
ground. At first he was only clear of his object, he 
could not foresee the method of accomplishment. From 
the whirlpool of Paris life he desired to rescue souls, 
but it is unlikely that during his student years he had 
reached any distinct comprehension of the social con- 
ditions with which he would have to deal in the pursuit 
of his endeavour. Attempts to depict these social con- 

• CEuvres, vol. xii, p. 70. 

f Floquet: Etudes, vol. ii, p. 28. 

f The actual site is part of the present Place du Carrousel. 
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ditions of the reign of Louis XIV have been made many 
times, but never with real success, because the mind 
cannot grasp, as a connected whole, so diverse a medley 
of contrasting types, or conceive with any clearness the 
result on individual temperaments of that artificial code 
of thought and practice which — as we shall see — the 
King was imposing on the minds and consciences of his 
subjects. 

It would seem that human nature, in revenge against 
this false coercion, asserted its independence with extra- 
ordinary vigour in every sphere that was immune from 
the King’s authority. As if to counterbalance the effect 
of the perverted standards which the pomp and circum- 
stance of kingship imposed upon opinion, men and 
women of all ranks gave constant proof that they recog- 
nized the prevailing influence of the supernatural. 
The supernatural in this connection must not, of course, 
be confounded with the spiritual. Yet the constant 
manifestations of popular credulity in its most degraded 
form * bore testimony to the realization of an unseen 
kingdom, even though that kingdom was an evil one. 
It was of great importance to a preacher that he should 
realize, as a component part of the material with which 
he had to deal, this capacity for revolt against the actual, 
but its realization must have been difficult to Bossuet. 
Many years afterwards Antoine Arnauld commented on 
“the depth of sincerity and of judgment ”t which was 
part of his mental endowment, and the bias of his mind 
at all times was on the side of clearness and simplicity 
of thought. To him therefore more than to others the 
inconsequence and contradiction that characterized the 
process of thinking in so many minds was baffling. 
The instances of inconsistency which his generation pro- 
duced can hardly be surpassed. Among his contem- 
poraries — to take one instance of many — was the cele- 
brated sorceress and poisoner, La Voisin, whose influence 
in all grades of society was vast beyond all reckoning. 

• See Colbert: Lettres, vol. vi, appendix xx, M/moire de I’avocat 
Duflessis. 

f Arnauld, A. : Lettres, vol. vii, p. 370. 
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This woman, at a time when daily she was perpetrating 
the most atrocious crimes, believed in the efficacy of 
prayer, and considered that a novena strictly kept in the 
chapel of Ste. Ursule at Montmartre was more likely 
to obtain the restoration of peace in a divided household 
than any potions or incantations.* And, at the other 
end of the social scale, there was Madame de Montespan 
with her rigid adherence to the Rule of the Church re- 
garding Fast-days f at a time when the burden of flagrant 
and notorious sin upon her conscience made additions 
of this nature appear of negligible importance. Innate 
in them both there was an instinct of reverence which, 
though its expression may seem to travesty devotion, 
was not entirely unreal. La Voisin is supposed to have 
made a good end though she died upon the scaffold, 
and Madame de Montespan devoted the last years of 
her life to rigorous practices of penitence4 Manifesta- 
tions of the same confusion of thought were rife among 
all the social grades when Bossuet began his work in 
Paris. Reliance on the pronouncements of soothsayers, 
on charms, and on the grossest forms of sorcery did not 
indicate an irremediable stage of mental perversion, 
but rather a condition of mind which, if carefully treated, 
would be as receptive to the teaching of the Faith as to 
the suggestions of the Devil. Here, then, was the great 
opportunity for the preacher; but in proportion to the 
greatness of the opportunity was the difficulty of the task. 

Bossuet could draw upon his experience at Metz for 
those commissions which came to him through M. Vin- 
cent. The untrained mind in Paris might be more 
corrupt than that with which he was familiar in the 
provinces, but it could be reached by the same channels. 
Also he was practised in the work of attracting and 
persuading heretics, and so long as he remained under 
the direction of St. Lazare he found continual occupation 

• Funck-Brentano : Le Drame des Poisons, p. 119. 

t See Madame de Caylus: Souvenirs et Correspondance, p. 45, “ faut-il 
pane que je fais un mat faire Sous Us autres P ” 

% For her connection with the Maison de St. Joseph, Rue S. Dominique, 
see Lemoine : Madame de Montespan et la Llgende des Poisons. 
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and avoided many difficult problems. But in the spring 
of 1660 he stepped outside the boundary that the Lazar- 
ists set upon their labour and undertook his first Lent 
course in Paris. It was preached at the church of Les 
Minimes, close to the Place Royale. This was an ex- 
tremely fashionable quarter, and the simple truths of the 
Church’s teaching would not satisfy an audience drawn 
from its inhabitants. The congregation at Les Minimes 
was composed of persons who were well instructed in 
the Faith, and who were in the habit of discussing ab- 
struse questions of theology with enthusiasm. “ Women 
with any pretensions to cleverness make a point of telling 
everybody what they think about predestination and 
grace,” writes a contemporary.* Such subjects were 
topics of ordinary chatter at social gatherings ; dis- 
cussion of them was encouraged by the fashionable 
ecclesiastics who were to be met at the Hdtel Rambouillet 
or in any other popular salon, and the opportunity was 
seized for the display of learning and of wit. Even the 
language of devotion was familiar to those who were 
intimately connected with the Court, for intimacy with 
the Queen Regent necessitated sympathy with the life 
of those convents where, from time to time, she sought 
refuge from the sensational experiences of her chequered 
career, f It will be seen, then, that the rustling, whisper- 
ing crowd that thronged Les Minimes to hear a notable 
preacher was not susceptible to the appeal that would 
move the congregations at a Lazarist Mission to re- 
pentance and conversion ; it was, in fact, difficult to find 
any argument or suggestion that they did not know 
already. The mental attitude of the society woman was 
admirably presented by Madame de La Sabli&re in a 
letter to the Jesuit P£re Rapin. 

“ I am always honest with you,” she wrote, “ and I 
tell you plainly that I should greatly like to be devout, 
but that I am not so at all. I have so high an idea of the 
standard of true piety that I have no strength to aspire 

* Rapin : Mimoires, vol. i, p. 62. 

t See V. Cousin : Madame de Chevreuse et Madame de Hautefort, 
vol. ii, p. 21. 
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after it, because of the immense number of things which 
it appears I should be required to give up. Moreover, 
if one has good manners, as I think, reverend father, 
without vanity I may say that I have, what is most im- 
portant is secure, and one is inclined to be slack about 
the rest.”* 

“ Thus,” cried Bossuet, “ we attempt to link Christ 
and Belial — and what has been produced ? A race of 
semi-Christians, a corrupt race of worldly Christians 
who have nothing but a bastard sort of piety, all chatter 
and vain semblance. O fashionable piety, with your 
boastings and your elaborate phrases which flow so 
readily so long as the world is going well, what can I 
offer you except derision ? ” f 

It was not the wickedness of the worldlings that 
aroused his scorn, for he was in quest of sinners — it was 
their levity. These fashionable congregations would 
listen with admiration while he declared to them the 
consequences of the vices and the self-indulgence to 
which most of them were addicted ; they were charmed 
with the beauty of his discourse when he depicted the 
peace and ultimate delight of a life of righteousness ; 
they followed his argument point by point with flattering 
attention, and his sermons were a topic for conversation 
in the highest circles ; but there was little evidence 
that his message to his listeners at Les Minimes had 
any effect upon their actual conduct. His eloquence 
at its highest level might provoke sensations of alarm 
or of regret, but these were only sensations ; a popular 
actor might boast a like achievement and would receive 
a wider measure of recognition. 

The dearth of personal record leaves us without 
knowledge of Bossuet’s valuation of the conditions that 
he found in Paris. Just when he made his own great 
venture, and entered on the possibilities of service which 
the great world seemed to offer, another struggling 
genius was emerging from obscurity. It was in 1659, 
the year that Bossuet left Metz, that Moltere first played 

* Quoted GriseUe: Bourdaloue : Histoire Critique, vol. i, p. 300. 

t GEuvres, vol. xii : Pau/gyrique de St. Andri. 
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before the King. The actor was five years older than 
the priest, but he had raised himself from indigence, 
and when his place was won no preacher could compete 
with him in influence over the minds of his contem- 
poraries. And the young abb£ in the Doyennd du 
Louvre had sufficient penetration to realize the im- 
mensity of the power which a great gift had placed in 
the hands of the popular favourite. The deep root of 
his resentment on this count became evident forty years 
later. Probably the disappointment, inevitable to men 
of great intentions, which shadowed his years in Paris, 
weighed on him more heavily because in Moli&re he 
saw the possibilities of real success. For him, in those 
days, there was no certainty of eventual fame ; other 
men before him had been as full of fervour, as certain 
that they held the remedy for the evil under which the 
world was groaning, and had made their puny efforts, 
and had died and been forgotten. He must have fore- 
seen the possible difficulty of obtaining listeners, and 
when that was overcome he faced another hindrance 
of a more insidious kind. A world that welcomed and 
applauded him had not the least intention of altering its 
customs at his bidding. One of his contemporaries, 
having been required to observe him at this time, sums 
up his observations thus : “ His preaching is austere 
but it is very Christian, and those who know him person- 
ally say that his life accords with his preaching. He 
always seems to me to be very clever and I know that 
he is good. His appearance is not deceptive, for it is 
• charming. He gives the impression of being modest, 
contented, and thoughtful. I know nothing of him that 
is not excellent.” * 

Colbert, the King’s First Minister, was making in- 
quiries about the Abb6 Bossuet, and this was the result. 
The testimonial is in every way satisfactory, but it was 
written in 1662, when Bossuet was thirty-five and his 
great powers had attained full development, and neither 
the demand for it nor the terms in which it is couched 
would have been possible if adequate recognition had 
• Ltttrts de Colbert, vol. v, appendix xv, p. 504. 
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been accorded to them. His ambition at this time 
concentrated on obtaining the widest opportunities of 
usefulness ; he had a message to deliver, and if he failed 
in its delivery it meant the failure of his lifework, but in 
that year 1662 the possibilities of real achievement still 
hung in the balance. Moreover, the friendly view of his 
personality which we have recorded does not appear 
to have been universal. If a man displayed conspicuous 
power it became the duty of the King’s First Minister 
to collect all information available with regard to him, 
in case his power might be used in the service of the 
State. A second report on the Abbd Bossuet may be 
found in Colbert’s Confidential Correspondence* It shows 
him in an aspect that is not directly contradictory to 
the first, as “ keen-witted, sympathetic, eager to please 
everyone with whom he came in contact and to agree 
with everyone’s opinion, and most unwilling to take any 
side lest by so doing he should hinder the attainment 
of his real object.” The characteristics of this portrait, 
as it gains in detail, are those of the time-server, the man 
who can disguise his inclinations and master his real 
self that he may win favour. “ When he sees the part 
that will bring him the highest fortune he will accept 
it whatever it may be, and it is likely that he will play it 
very well.” That is the summing-up. 

The unknown critic was superficial in his judgment, 
however. No doubt it was true enough that Bossuet was 
waiting upon Fortune, but the eagerness for personal 
advancement so clearly indicated in the report is im- 
possible to prove from authentic records of him.f The 
power that he coveted, moreover, was not concerned with 
temporal affairs; he hungered for dominion over the minds 
of other men that he might convince them of that which- 
he believed to be the Truth. And in the future the 
tasks that were destined to foster personal ambition were 

* Quoted Gdrin : “ VAssemblie du Clergt etc.,” p. 290. 

■f The comment on him in Les Annates de la Compagnie du Saint- 
Sacrement says : “ c’ltait un des eccllsiastiques les plus zdUs et les plus 
exemplaires de la Compagnie." See MS. Bib. Nat., quoted Revue Bossuet, 
1901, p. 32. 
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not solicited ; there was no moment in his life when he 
planned his labours with any view to self-aggrandize- 
ment. 

During this precarious period of his career he 
offered his services freely to the convents, and it 
has been suggested that in doing so he was seeking 
to attract the notice of the Queen-mother. It is true 
that Carmel had great fascination for the two Spanish 
queens, and the Carmelite convents north and south of 
the river were centres of fashionable devotion. But if 
he had been angling for Court favour he would, when he 
preached the Lent course at the Louvre in 1662, have 
used the opportunity the appointment gave him for 
making himself acceptable to the King. It is notorious 
that he did not do so. 

In fact the motive for the service that he gave to the 
convents was his deep sympathy with the Religious Life. 
We have seen how the veil which hides the domain of 
the spirit had been lifted for him just as his life of full 
activity began, and that he realized then “ the wound of 
the love of Jesus ” as something more than the mere 
phrase of mystic writers. If that transitory experience 
inflamed his tireless energy to fresh ardour in the search 
for errant souls, it inspired him also with a craving for 
response to that which he felt to be highest in himself. 
He was fond of asserting that a preacher is dependent 
upon his auditors, and in a convent chapel his appeal 
to the idle throng whom he confronted from the pulpit 
drew half its force from his remembrance of the listeners 
behind the grille. It can be maintained, after study of 
his sermons, that the deepest in thought and spiritual 
understanding are those preached at the Carmelite 
Convent of the Rue St. Jacques. 

The powers that Bossuet possessed could not be used 
mechanically ; their force did not wax and wane at his 
discretion : he was an artist though his art was spiritual, 
and therefore his message was hindered in its delivery 
by an environment that was uncongenial.* The proof 

• “ C'est aux auditeurs de fain Its pridicatcurs — Sur la Parole de 
Dieu (CEuvnt, vol. ix, p. 122). 
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that he held his place in these centres of devotion by 
virtue of powers that are not born of calculation lies in 
the fact that he was chosen again and again by individuals 
to preach the sermon of Clothing or Profession. That 
was a tribute to something in him higher than the gift 
of oratory, for those by whom he was selected were 
women whose vocation was so clear as to serve as a beacon 
to others. The central figure in these ceremonies was 
taking upon herself a great responsibility, for the vocation 
of the contemplative is not easy to fulfil, and, if the words 
of exhortation were to be worthy of the act they heralded, 
it was necessary that the speaker should have the true 
vision of the Religious Life. It was because he pos- 
sessed this vision that a few years later Louise de La 
Vallifcre sought and found in him the support she needed 
in the problems of her tangled career. The great 
friendship of his life with the Abbd de Rancd owed its 
permanence to the same source, for it would have been 
difficult to maintain intimacy with the Trappist and refuse 
sympathy to the impulse of self-immolation. 

This side of the character of Bossuet claims separate 
and careful study. The ascetic tendency in him has 
not been given its due place in the traditional portrait, 
and remembrance of its actuality is specially important 
during the years of swift development in Paris when the 
conditions of the social life around him were gradually 
unfolding before his astonished eyes. He preached four 
sets of sermons before the Court, beginning in 1662 
with the Lent course at the Louvre, ending in 1669 
with Advent at St. Germain, and this experience was im- 
portant, but it was only a minor part of the training the 
years were giving him. The Louvre was not yet de- 
serted in favour of Versailles, and Bossuet’s place of 
abode was therefore very near the heart and centre of 
the kingdom. His work took him north and east and 
south — away to the northern suburbs to take counsel with 
the Lazarists or to give assistance in their ceaseless 
labours, eastward to the wealthy quarter where the oldest 
families in France had dwelt for generations, and then, 
crossing the river southward, up the long straight in- 
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dine of the Rue St. Jacques to the great space beyond 
the Luxembourg where innumerable monasteries were 
clustered. In the years to come the coach of the Bishop 
of Meaux was provided with a travelling library * and its 
occupant was always immersed in books, but the Abb£ 
Bossuet had to make his way about the city by simpler 
methods, and had opportunities for the acquirement of 
another species of knowledge during his journeys. The 
experience of men and manners that he must have gained 
was calculated to intensify his eagerness in the service 
of the Church, for he held that the remedy for all the 
misery he witnessed lay in her keeping. With each 
one of his ten years in Paris, however, the hindrances 
to the evangelizing of society became, of necessity, more 
manifest. 

He was an idealist, or he would have lost courage. 
Practical, logical, industrious as he might appear before 
the world, he was nevertheless a dreamer of dreams, 
one who could turn from disappointment and baffling 
difficulty to an interior vision that held the promise of 
geace whatever might befall. We find him in this 
character in a letter to his intimate friend and confidant, 
M. de Bellefonds, written at a moment when the world 
was pressing him on every side. 

“ I picture a condition which it is hardly possible to 
describe,” he wrote ; “ it is clear to me in theory though 
I am very far away from it in practice. Imagine a soul 
which knows itself to be nothing and is quite content 
with its nothingness, but yet emerges from it at a sum- 
mons which seems to have come from God ; it accepts 
activity in obedience, yet sighs inwardly after the quiet 
where it can feel God’s Presence unhindered. In 
obedience it takes its part in the world without caring 
for its office or for itself ; equally ready to do or not to 
do ; yet doing all things with energy because it is the 
will of God that nothing should be done listlessly ; 
moreover, because it loves to follow the will of God 
it carries out all undertakings as divine commands, 
and not to give satisfaction to itself or to others. A 
• Revue Bossuet , 1904, p. 173. 
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soul such as this would rather be as nought in its own 
eyes and in the eyes of the world ; it would have no being 
save before God and remain useless unless used by Him. 
Consider the joy with which the Blessed Virgin cried : 
' He hath regarded the lowliness of His handmaiden.’ 

“ I am using a great many words because I have not 
yet arrived at the root of that which I am seeking : 
a single word should be sufficient to convey it and, failing 
human words, it is enough to fix one’s mind on the 
Word Incarnate, Jesus hidden for thirty years, no more 
than a carpenter for thirty years, seemingly useless for 
thirty years, but in reality very useful to the world, 
for He was showing it that real life is to live only for God. 
He emerged from obscurity when God so willed it, but, 
though He was working for humanity, all the time He 
was still seeking God and finding God.”* 

“ I have not yet arrived at the root of that which I 
am seeking ” — possibly to the end of his life Bossuet 
would have been ready to make that avowal, yet behind 
all the activity that the world observed and criticized 
this secret quest went on. The problem of existence 
was solved very simply by Louise de La Valli&re, by 
Ranc£, and by many others, and Bossuet had close 
and familiar intercourse with them; but he could not 
share in their security. His vocation was for a life in the 
world, a life passed in the midst of grievous perils in 
which he never approached his ideal of self-surrender; 
nevertheless in accepting it he obeyed the call of God. 
We have seen him from his boyhood onwards intent 
on conveying to the world the precious knowledge which 
had been committed to him, and no rebuffs could shake 
him in his purpose. This sense of vocation governed his 
whole life and he had deep comprehension of its meaning. 
At the very end of his years of work in Paris he delivered 
a sermon on Vocation at the Carmel of the Rue St. 
Jacques, and in spite of the fact that his hearers were, 
many of them, experts in his chosen subject he had never 
before produced so profound an impression.f In that 
place, where each one of his listeners behind the grille 
* Correspondence, vol. i. No. 90. f Ledieu : M/moires, p. 86. 
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had made her venture of entire self-surrender, he set 
forth the meaning of detachment and proclaimed the 
dependence of every human effort upon the will of God. 
That he could do so with success is proof of his own 
spiritual advance during those years of preaching.* 

“ When God wishes to show that a piece of work is 
really in His hands He allows it to reach the point of 
absolute defeat — and then He raises it.” That is the 
note to which the whole sermon is attuned. The 
preacher, always untiring in his study of the Scriptures, 
had evidently found his thoughts arrested by the miracle 
of the Church’s birth. “ Only consider, I beg of you,” 
he cried, “ what it was that these fishermen undertook to 
do 1 Never did monarch or empire or republic make 
so ambitious an attempt. They had no expectation of 
any human help, yet they made the world a field for con- 
quest and divided it among themselves. They intended 
to bring about a change throughout the universe in all 
established religion whether false or true, among Jews 
and among Gentiles. They were going to establish a 
new way of worship, a new way of sacrifice, a new law — 
because, as they said, this was the teaching of a man 
who had been crucified at Jerusalem. Let the world 
laugh as it will : a cause that could hold its own in 
defiance of all probability, against the sharpest possible 
tests, depending for support on men who were full of 
doubts and fears, of whom the boldest denied his Master 
out of cowardice, a cause such as this is true 1 A sham 
will not reach so far, a surprise will not last so long, a 
dream is not so consistent.” 

Here, vehement and spontaneous, we have the appeal 
this man could make by reason of his faith ; he swept 
away the artificial methods that had long been practised 
in fashionable pulpits, and strove to set before his listeners 
the picture which had gripped his own imagination. 
And if the cause upheld before the world by those humble 
fishermen of Galilee were true, what then ? The argu- 
ment discloses itself gradually. The claim of the 

* For the attack on his private life and evidence connected with it 9 see 
Appendix iii. 
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Crucified was an affront to human intelligence in the 
days when His disciples first urged it on mankind, yet 
it has won its way and still remains no less contradictory 
to human reason and no less constant in insistence than 
it was then. 

“ How hard it is — when the world is offering us all 
things — to deny ourselves anything 1 How is any one 
to understand that in the midst of abundance he should 
endure privation, that the life of penitence demands that 
he should face every kind of suffering ? Yet little by 
little he will discover more peace and more delight in the 
rigour of penitence and in the humiliation of the way 
of the Cross than the lovers of the world will ever draw 
from the wildest of its joys and the greatest of its 
triumphs.”* 

The paradox is familiar, but on Bossuet’s lips it be- 
comes a challenge, and he leads his audience on from the 
suggestion of self-discipline as a necessity in ordinary life 
to consideration of the further claim which could only 
be satisfied within the cloister. The listeners ranged 
before him in the nave belonged to the great world, 
but it was to those behind the grille that he looked for 
entire understanding. He had the vision of their life 
and its true meaning. He saw it as a state of perpetual 
self-offering which, at its highest, was the nearest ap- 
proach to the imitation of Christ that human conditions 
permitted, and the fervour of his admiration was infec- 
tious ; those to whose hearts he spoke were inspired 
to new knowledge of the privilege of their vocation. 

To himself at that moment the call had come in a very 
different form. The period of his obscurity was at an 
end, and he was even then a well-known figure in the 
world of Paris. But perhaps as he put aside the picture 
he had made so clear for others, ana left Carmel and its 
silent appeal behind him, his certainty that God had 
summoned him to labour in the world was mingled with 
regret 

* Pandgyrijue de St. Andri (CEuvres, vol. adi). 
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Chapter IV. The Battlefield of Controversy 

B URING the years that he was winning renown as 
a preacher Bossuet was vigorously at work in 
other directions. Among those who listened 
to his sermons a few at least were in earnest and sought 
counsel from him. We hear of instructions given in the 
private apartments of Madame de Longueville,* of 
growing friendship with M. de Luynes and M. de 
Bellefonds, of intercourse with Mile, de Montpensier 
and with Henrietta Maria, the widowed Queen of 
England. At a time when all the various parties within 
the Church threw suspicion on each other Bossuet in- 
spired waverers with confidence ; and the reluctance 
to choose a side, for which he was criticized, was an assist- 
ance in his attempts to heal divisions among the faithful. 
Possibly there were certain questions in which he recog- 
nized the danger of decision. Among these may be 
numbered the Six Articles f propounded in 1663 by the 
Faculty of Theology assembled at the Sorbonne 4 They 
embodied the statement of Gallican independence with 
which years later he was to be so closely associated, 
and it is interesting to find his name noted among the 
party opposed to their promulgation^ 

At Metz the question of heresy was comparatively 
simple ; a heretic was a person who had been led astray 
by the teaching of Calvin or of Luther, and his return 
to the Church required visible acts and involved visible 
consequences. But in Paris there were heretical by- 
paths besides the broad road indicated by the Reformers, 
and minor heresies became dangerous because they were 
spread by the many who talked, before the thoughtful few 
had had time to pronounce judgment on them. The 
King was intolerant of those who differed from himself ; 
he aspired to absolute control over the thoughts and 
opinions of his subjects. The intelligence of a French- 
I man does not submit readily to coercion, however, and 
royal interference was apt to turn temporary disagree* 



# Ledieu : Mi moires, p. 86. f See Appendix iv. 

$ Jourdain: Hist . de PUniversiti de Paris , p. 221. 

$ G6rin: UAssemblie de 1682, p. 85. 
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ments into open warfare and to aggravate the many 
disastrous controversies of the period. Of these the 
most important in the history of the Church in France 
is that concerning Jansenism. Probably there has never 
been a question of theology which has aroused such in- 
extinguishable bitterness, but Bossuet, who in later 
years exhibited a capacity for partisanship of a very 
vigorous type, was never deeply involved in this particular 
struggle ; whenever he touched it he was in the character 
of peacemaker. The fact is especially noticeable because 
Nicolas Cornet, his friend ana master, was responsible 
for extracting the famous Five Propositions from the 
study of St. Augustine written by Jansenius, Bishop of 
Ypres.* When the Five Propositions were condemned 
by the Pope the defenders of Jansenius denied that they 
could be discovered in his book,t and Cornet became the 
object of their most violent antipathy. Bossuet managed 
to maintain friendly relations with Antoine Arnauld, 
however, and with many on whom the taint of Jansenism 
had fallen, without abating his admiration for their 
chief accuser. 

When Cornet died in April 1 663 the task of preaching 
the sermon and panegyric which the custom of the time 
demanded was assigned to Bossuet, and he seized the 
opportunity to summarize the position of the contending 
parties in a passage that has become celebrated : “ In 
these days there are two grave diseases afflicting the 
Church : there are certain among its leaders who are 
imbued with a cruel sort of good-nature, a deadly type 
of compassion, at the suggestion of which they have 
cushions made ready for the elbows of penitents and 
search for cloaks to provide them with a disguise for 
their sins, thus avoiding wounds to vanity and encourag- 
ing the pretence of simplicity and ignorance. There 
are others also who go to the opposite extreme and bind 
the conscience with unreasonable strictness : they cannot 

• Soyez : Fit de Nicolas Cornet, p. 26. 

t On this point Bossuet did not temporize. See Ledieu : Journal, 
vol. i, p. 382, “ il Jit qu’il a relu Jansenius tout entier, et que comme il fit 
il y a quarante ans, il y a retrouvl les Cinq Propositions tris-nettement.” 
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make allowance for any weaknesses, they flourish the 
threat of hell continually, and have nothing to offer 
except curses. The Evil One has use for both sides 
equally — the easy-going make vice attractive, the violent 
make virtue alarming.”* 

When those words were spoken it was five years since 
Pascal's Provincial Letters , destined to infuse such extra- 
ordinary acrimony into the Jansenist controversy, had 
made their sensational appearance. That masterpiece of 
pamphleteering is a personal attack from the Jansenist 
camp upon the methods and principles of the opposing 
party. Personal attacks were then in vogue. It 
was a period when the war of pamphlets was waged un- 
ceasingly in one direction or another, and the scribes, 
writing for the moment, claimed the licence to put their 
case with the vividness that cannot be attained without 
exaggeration. Response, delivered on equal terms, 
came swiftly, the real point at issue became more and 
more obscured by personalities, and excitement rose until 
the moment when hostilities were checked by authority, 
either ecclesiastical or secular. When that stage was 
reached the nature of the missiles thrown in the heat of 
battle ceased to have serious significance. 

For the defence of Port Royal, however, a genius 
seized his pen, and, writing swiftly to arrest popular 
imagination at the moment, he produced work of im- 
perishable quality. This offence has never found forgive- 
ness, and the cause he made his own paid heavily for the 
glory won by its champion. Pascal died before the 
world had recognized the literary value of the Provincial 
Letters , and it is unlikely t that Bossuet grasped its 
significance among the factors determining the fortunes 
of Port Royal when he composed his Funeral Panegyric 
on Nicolas Cornet. In condemning the extremists on 
both sides he adhered to the controversial methods 
habitual with him and attempted to make the way of 

• C Euvres , vol. xii, p. 669. 

t See £crit sur le Style , 1669 (Floquet : £tudes, Appendix): “ Lei 
Lettres an Provincial \ dont quelques-unes on t beaucoup de force et de 
vdhdmence % et toutes une extreme ddlicatesse” 
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reconciliation easy. And his good intentions were so 
for recognized that Perefixe, Archbishop of Paris, en- 
listed his services for the persuasion of the religious of 
Port Royal. By this time the two leaders of opinion, 
Angllique Arnauld and Jacqueline Pascal, were dead, 
and the Community had been scattered by order of the 
King. Bossuet’s mission was to La M&re Agn&s and 
her niece Marie Angdlique Arnauld, in the Visitation 
Convent in the Rue St. Jacques, where they were relegated 
until they would make formal denunciation of the Jansen- 
ist heresy as summarized in the Five Propositions.* 

It is possible, but not certain, that the younger of the 
rebels was influenced by Bossuet ; La Mfcre Agnfcs 
remained unaffected, however, and his arguments and 
exhortations had no lasting results. The importance 
of the incident rests on a letter he addressed to the 
Community of Port Royal in which the case against them 
is stated temperately. Events moved rapidly, and by 
the time the letter was ready for dispatch the Jansenist 
mutiny had become too definite for a scholarly remon- 
strance of this type, therefore it never reached its destina- 
tion and was reserved in case of future opportunity for 
use. Its revision was one of the last labours of Bossuet. 
Some forty years after he composed it the controversy 
regarding P£re Quesnel stirred the same questions as 
he had treated in his interviews with Marie Angdlique, 
and he believed that his long-buried study of them would 
be of service.f It was published in 1 709 by Cardinal de 

Noailles and aroused considerable comment,^ for strife 
still surged around Port Royal with unabated violence. 
Its interest for the student of Bossuet, however, lies in 
the conception of the Church that it presents. Originally 
the State may have been responsible for the mistaken 
handling of the Jansenists, but their ultimate revolt was 

• See Correspondance, vol. i, No. 21, Notes, pp. 85—87, and Revue des 
Deux Moudes, October and November 1919, for detail re dealings of 
Bossuet with Jansenist Controversy. 

t Ledieu: Journal , vol. i, p. 372. 

$ The position of Bossuet towards P£re Quesnel and the controversy 
that eventually produced the Bull Unigenitus is examined by M. Urbain 
( Revue du Clergd franpais, juillet 1897, aoQt 1899). 
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against the authority of the Church. And Bossuet, in 
his remonstrance with them, shows that the intellectual 
independence they were claiming was inconsistent with 
the Faith. Then and always he saw that unity depended 
on the acceptance of the decision of the Church in all 
spiritual matters. It is the reassertion • of this principle 
rather than the condemnation of Jansenism that is the 
theme of the letter to Port Royal. In truth, Jansen- 
ist doctrine in itself never seems to have aroused him 
to serious apprehension ; the menace of it in his eyes 
was the insubordination of its advocates. He decided 
in his youth to combat Jansenism by a statement of the 
necessity of obedience to the Pope in spiritual matters, 
and forty years later he set the seal on that early decision 
and manifested the unvarying quality of his convictions. 
Yet while he judged the Jansenists as rebels he was 
never numbered among their accusers. The standard 
which Angdlique Arnauld had set before her Community, 
and through them before the world, was a high one, 
and he could appreciate its value. Probably an honest 
observer could not do otherwise, for we find even her 
vehement opponent, the Jesuit historian P£re Rapin, 
paying his tribute to the root of purity from which the 
whole Port Royal movement sprang,* and to Bossuet, 
approaching the case unbiassed, the circumstances ex- 
tenuating the guilt of the Port Royalists must have been 
clearly evident. Indeed, their original revolt against 
habits and practices which dishonoured the name of 
Christianity expressed the principle which inspired his 
most powerful sermons, and the measure of sympathy 
which he accorded to them f brought on him the suspicion 
of Jansenist proclivities. The suspicion had no solid 
foundation and has been harboured only by those who 
desire to discredit him, but he must have been aware that 
he risked discredit by continuing to be intimate with 
those whom the world condemned. By so doing, how- 
ever, he acquired personal knowledge of the ideas prompt- 

• Rapin: M/moires, vol. i, p. 443. 

t See Corresponianct, vol. i, Nos. 128, 129 ; appendix xiv; vol. iii, 
Nos. 291,293,314. 
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ing the reform which had grown into revolt, and could 
estimate the degree to which revolt was nurtured by 
persecution. Thus his position of neutrality gave him 
an opportunity of vision denied to those who were 
committed to the struggle, and what he saw was useful 
for his future guidance. It was plain that in the im- 
placable hatred which could not rest without the entire 
ruin of Port Royal there were other elements besides 
theological antagonism. He had come to Paris with that 
high sense of the possibilities of individual effort in the 
evangelization of society which had been the inspiration 
and the snare of Angdlique Arnauld forty years earlier. 
No doubt even without the example of her experience he 
would have learnt that the world does not desire to listen 
to a message of wholesale condemnation, but the story of 
Port Royal provided a salutary warning against undue 
insistence on unpopular doctrines. 

Bossuet was no fanatic ; his dedication of himself and 
all his capacities to the service of the Church was con- 
ditioned by the resolve to use his powers to the best 
advantage. He was governed most often by motives 
deeply rooted in religion, but there is no moment of his 
life when his choice of action was due to a swift impulse 
of religious fervour ; even his self-dedication was a 
considered act made in his youth and maintained until 
his death. When he fought against the open enemies of 
the Church he placed his blows deliberately and hus- 
banded his strength ; and when he realized, as he did 
in his life at Court, that vigorous denunciation of evil, 
instead of lessening its volume would only close his own 
opportunities of approach to the evil-doer, he accepted 
silence. At every step there is evidence of calculation, 
and undoubtedly an occasional lapse into the swift 
venture of the enthusiast would add attraction to his 
record. He was devoid of the gambler’s spirit, however, 
and the dangerous hours that the future held for him 
were not of his own choosing ; indeed, his methods of 
service to the Church appeared to himself to be in- 
evitable ; he recognized no choice. 

Certainly the controversy that had the first claim upon 
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him was fought openly, for there were no subtleties in 
the battle between Catholics and Huguenots. Both 
parties fought — with equal desire though not with equal 
chances — for supremacy in France ; both parties were 
unscrupulous as to the means employed to gain their 
ends, and it is probable that a Huguenot ruler would 
have adopted the policy of extermination as readily as 
did Louis XIV. This was the spirit of the times. In 
individual cases, and throughout his diocese when power 
was in his hands, Bossuet was merciful, but he was never 
tolerant in any question that concerned the Catholic 
faith. To his vigorous patriotism tolerance was im- 
possible ; it was the privilege of his country to be 
Catholic, and therefore heresy was treason to the King 
as well as to the Church. His was a clear and simple 
view : the teaching of the Reformers was equally 

destructive to themselves and to the commonwealth, 
and must therefore by argument or by force be silenced. 
He differed from his contemporaries, however, in the 
value that he gave to argument. He believed that a 
great deal of heresy was rooted in misconception, that 
the Church from which the Huguenots revolted was the 
Church as presented by Bellarmin, not the Church of 
Gallican tradition. It was his aim to show them that 
the Church’s doors stood wide open to receive them, 
and that prejudice or calumny was responsible for most 
of the obstacles which seemed to them insurmountable. 
Indeed, although the Catholic faith was part of his being 
he had none of the vices of the bigot : he strove to win 
opponents to agreement, it was the office of smaller 
minds to bully into submission. 

"We shall see that his writings on the Protestant con- 
troversy are impregnated with the theory that reunion 
was attainable, and the strength of his case seemed to 
him so formidable that, granted a fair hearing, he could 
not fail to win it. If he had lived in the sixteenth century 
he might have laboured less vainly, but religion and 
politics had become hopelessly entangled in the inter- 
vening period, and every Huguenot who died for his 
faith made the barrier to agreement more insurmountable. 
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When Bossuet came upon the scene he could claim that 
there was a general desire for reunion, but the only 
means of fulfilling that desire acceptable to either party 
was the unreserved capitulation of the other, and all his 
concessions and explanations did not inspire wise and 
observant minds with hope. Cardinal de Blrulle had 
declared, after a lifetime of reflection, that forcible re- 
pression by the State was the only way to deal with 
Protestantism.* His conclusion is a confession of weak- 
ness, yet it must be acknowledged that the result of 
Bossuet’s great endeavour confirms it. In fact, the 
memory of the massacres under Charles IX in the minds 
of Huguenots, and the thought of the political situation 
in England under Cromwell in the minds of Catholics, 
were obstacles to peace that no theologian could move 
by so much as a hairsbreadth. Bossuet raised contro- 
versial methods to a higher level t and achieved many 
individual conversions, but unity remained as un- 
attainable as though he had never taken pen in hand. 

It was in 1654 that Paul Ferry, at that time the leader 
of the Protestants in Metz, published his Catechisme 
General de la Reformation , with the object of showing that 
the Protestant schism had been a necessity. In April 
of the following year Bossuet replied. He was twenty- 
seven at this time, but, as we have seen, he attained to 
intellectual maturity very early, and this, his first assay 
in polemics, is free from the ordinary faults of youth and 
bears witness to that capacity for seizing and presenting 
the real points at issue which gave him such force as a 
controversialist. His answer to Paul Ferry $ was at 
once a pleading and a protest against the separation 
of the Reformers from the Church. He does not deny 
that many evils were crying for reform, but he declaims 
against the policy of adding to their number a greater 
one than all — that of schism. Under two distinct heads, 

he admitted the responsibility of Catholics for alienating 
the Reformers: by teaching which he regarded as un- 

• Tabaraud : Vie deC.de Birulle , vol. ii, pp. 52, 55. 

t See Correspondance , vol. i. No. 23, and appendix x. 

t CEuvres , vol. xiii. 
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authorized and contrary to tradition, and by a way of life 
that gave cause for scandal.* 

He declared, on an occasion when he preached before 
the King,f that “ the bodyguard of the Church is required 
as a defence against all human weaknesses and vices and 
passions, against all the bad habits of the worldly, against 
all the scheming of the heretics ; in short, against all 
the energies of hell. Does it not need therefore to be 
as well equipped with experience and skill and wisdom, 
yes, and with courage also, as the troops of the visible 
world ? But what is one to think when those who hold 
command are completely ignorant of tactics ? Heresy 
wins kingdom after kingdom from the Church. Where 
will you find the cause of that disaster ? The answer 
rises up all around us from the depths of hell — the cry 
of the people from the abyss into which they have fallen : 
‘ Unworthy priests are the cause of our destruction ; 
their follies and their ignorance made us distrust them ; 
their pride and their malice made us hate them ; when 
we turned from them we became the prey of our se- 
ducers ! ’ While the sentries slept the enemy came 
upon us and the Faith has been despoiled because its 
appointed keepers were neglectful.”^ 

These are strong words, but Vincent de Paul fifty 
years earlier had given voice to the same opinion : 
“ The worst enemies of the Church are her unworthy 
priests,” and there is sufficient evidence to justify them. 
Even P£re Rapin § allowed that the exaggerated rigour 
of Port Royal found its excuse in the corruption within 
the Church that Mazarin encouraged, and Bossuet, in 
acknowledging responsibility for the errors of the 
Huguenots, lost the self-righteousness that is the ordinary 
characteristic of the controversialist. In all his dealing 

* The Minister Claude vehemently repudiated the suggestion that 
Huguenot belief owed any of its strength to the depravity of Catholics. 
See CEuvres Posthumes, vol. v, p. no. 

f CEuvres, vol. x, p. 164. 

% See also Introduction, Hist. des Variations des Eglises Protest antes 
{CEuvres, vol. xiv). 

$ Rapin: Mdmoires, vol. i, p. 212. 
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with Paul Ferry he never forgot the respect due to a 
man of great learning and irreproachable virtue who was 
old enough to be his father, and his desire to conciliate 
was inseparable from his eagerness to convince. His 
response to Ferry’s pamphlet, instead of opening a feud, 
established a friendship ; the Huguenot and the priest 
discovered that they held one great aim in common, 
and that each was absolutely sincere in his pursuit of it. 
If realization of their dream of unity had been attain- 
able they were the men to give it substance. In fact 
their friendship left their division unaffected. After 
twelve years they were still conferring, and we find 
Bossuet planning to visit Ferry at whatever time he 
chooses. “ I will come to you in your library ; I only 
ask that you should be at leisure and alone.”* He was 
untiring in writing letters that set forth what may be 
termed the minimum of Catholic faith and doctrine 
required for reconciliation with the Church, but the 
enterprise was foredoomed to failure ; it is evident that 
the Huguenot party, as a whole, would not have agreed 
to any scheme of reconciliation that it was possible for a 
Catholic priest to propound. 

Bossuet seems to have merited the reputation for 
kindliness in personal dealing with the Huguenots 
ordinarily accorded to him. Episodes are recorded, 
nevertheless, in which his conduct cannot be described 
as kindly. These do not belong only to the difficult 
period at Meaux after the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. There are letters f written from Metz which give 
evidence of a keen desire to avail himself of the authority 
of the Law to its utmost limits for the discomfiture 
of his Protestant neighbours. His inconsistency was 
not altogether without method, however. When he 
settled in Metz about one third of the population, 
some ten thousand persons, professed the Reformed 
Religion, and they were a well-conducted body, loyal 
to the King, diligent in business, and becoming 
more and more influential as the years passed. 
To Bossuet the spectacle of prosperous and contented 
• Correspondence, vol. i, No. 22. f Ibid., Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10. 
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Huguenots was unseemly ; if they confronted him on 
equal terms they were his enemies ; it was only when 
they suffered in mind or body that charity had part in 
his relations with them. Nothing indeed could be so fatal 
to his hopes as this contentment. Actually it was rare 
to find among the followers of Paul Ferry the restlessness 
of spirit which gave him his opportunity, and his per- 
suasive gifts were wasted on those whose faith sufficed 
them. 
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Chapter V. The Conversion of Turenne 

T HE Court itself proved the best field for individual 
conversion, and the genius of Bossuet found its 
most fruitful opportunity among those sons and 
daughters of the ruling class whose fathers had rejected 
the old Faith. The new religion had been the fashion 
at Court a -century earlier, and the Huguenot nobles who 
fought under the banner of Navarre against the League 
had been able then to unite loyalty to their King and to 
their Faith; but their descendants were in a different 
position. It has been said* that Henri IV, in his personal 
charm, in his virtues and in his vices, is the type of the 
high-born Frenchman. If this be so his action, when 
he abjured Protestantism, was symbolic as demon- 
strating that the true French temperament can assimilate 
the Faith of the Catholic Church and none other. The 
aspiration of a section of the middle class in the sixteenth 
century, which resulted in schism and in civil war, was 
after a high ideal, a new form for the old Faith. It was 
prompted by disgust at prevalent disorder, not by in- 
tellectual negation as in Germany f or by the spirit of a 
political party such as that of the Puritans in England, 
and it was an unfortunate succession of circumstances 
that made it a danger to the State. The position of 
nobles who were Huguenot was encompassed by many 
difficulties, some of which derived their force from senti- 
ment, for under the Bourbon monarchy aristocrat and 
courtier were almost synonymous terms and the true 
courtier cannot remain at variance with his King. The 
scholars summed up the position in a phrase : Cujus 
regio ejus religio , and it was very difficult to be superior 
to a sentiment which was held by all who were most 
worthy of esteem. To assert that it was among the 
nobility that Bossuet found the most fertile ground for 
his persuasions and arguments against the Reformed 
Faith is not thereby to impugn the sincerity of the con- 
versions he effected. Tradition and inheritance were 
all on the side of the Church, and tradition and in- 

• Antin : UEchec de la R/forme en France, p. 238. 
t Ramsay : Hist, de Turenne, vol. i, pp. 7, 8. 
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heritance were stronger forces in men of pure descent 
than in a humbler and more promiscuous class. As the 
years passed Bossuet’s intellectual distinction gave him 
more and more intercourse with a social grade above his 
own, and the combination in him of learning and of 
sincerity, which seems to have been very generally 
recognized, had special attractions for those whose change 
of Faith was of public importance. 

Most celebrated, and most deliberate in process of all 
the conversions of the period, was that of Marshal 
Turenne. For him worldly consideration lay on one 
side and family ties on the other, while personal opinion 
wavered betwixt the two. He stood, moreover, between 
Claude and Bossuet, who were in future to be adversaries 
before the world, and by temperament he was no more 
disposed to theological controversy than any other 
eminent soldier. In private life he was of peaceable 
and kindly disposition, and was reputed to be under the 
influence of his sisters,* who were all ardent Calvinists. 
At forty he married a woman whose intellectual ability 
was equal to his own, and whose religious convictions 
were far stronger — Charlotte de Caumont la Force.f 
She was the friend of the minister Claude, and her 
enthusiasm for Reform was of the type that thrives on 
persecution. The marriage took place in 1651, and 
those sanguine persons who had seen in Turenne a 
medium of reconciliation between his party and the 
Church recognized that this alliance was an insuperable 
obstacle to the fulfilment of their hopes. 

When Condd, after his imprisonment by Mazarin, 
turned traitor, Turenne was the greatest commander 
left to the French Army, and his adhesion to the cause 
of Reform became a fact of serious political importance. 
It is probable that his chief desire was to abstain from all 
religious discussion, to serve his King and country with 
all nis great ability, and to enjoy domestic peace when his 
country was not needing him. The spirit of the times 
in which he lived, however, did not permit him to fulfil 

• See Picaret: Les D emigres Annies de Turenne , p. 202. 

t Ibid., p. 18. 
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these moderate ambitions. His world was insatiable 
in curiosity and untiring in speculation as to the possible 
developments of his religious opinions. His elder 
brother had long since returned to the Church,* and 
Turenne's real inclinations may have lain in the same 
direction, but he knew that his wife and sisters would not 
follow him and therefore in his individual existence 
conversion implied havoc. 

It is a curious picture, belonging essentially to that 
period and to no other. On the one hand the King, 
impatient of any opposition to his wishes, ready with 
bribe or threat to obtain his will : behind him and one 
with him in opinion, the great mass of society ; and 
at his side, sharing his eagerness, Bossuet, the most 

E erfect medium through which the royal wishes might 
ecome articulate. On the other hand were forces less 
susceptible of calculation : the traditions of a lifetime, 
the deep implanted memories of purity and virtue spring- 
ing from the Faith the Huguenot professed, and, finally, 
the influence that women of indomitable will can exercise 
in the association of daily life.t Lured to advance by 
every prize the world can offer, yet held by chains whose 
every link was dear, it is no marvel that the puzzled 
soldier evaded arguments and temporized with direct 
questions bearing on the Faith. His wife and sisters 
were unequivocal in their dislike of Rome, and he, whose 
courage was so conspicuous on the field of battle, does 
not seem to have displayed that quality in domestic inter- 
course. And so he continued to disappoint the fashion- 
able ecclesiastics who were sent to convince him of his 
errors. Such persons never received a rebuff, but 
gradually it became evident that his case was not more 
hopeful because there was no violent prejudice or antagon- 
ism to be overcome ; his resistance was gentle, but 
persuasion left him unmoved. 

A series of bereavements altered the position.^ In 
swift succession he lost two of his sisters, Mlle.de Bouillon 
and Madame de la Trlmouille, and in 1666 his wife died. 

* In 1636. t See Picaret: op. cit., pp. 211-213. 

| Picaret: op. cit., p. 220. 
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Popular opinion had assigned responsibility for his 
obstinacy to Madame de Turenne, and it was supposed 
that the news of her death would be followed by the 
announcement of his conversion. For a time, however, 
her influence survived her, and if her husband had been 
less important to the State he would probably have died 
a Huguenot. But he was not allowed to remain undis- 
turbed ; his friends were scheming constantly to bring 
him within reach of such presentations of the Church’s 
teaching as might rouse in him the desire, hitherto lack- 
ing, for the benefits she only could bestow. Finally, 
in the autumn of the year 1668, he abjured his errors 
and was received into the Church. The Oratorian 
preachers had some share in the conquest, and Turenne 
himself acknowledged a debt to Antoine Arnauld, the 
Jansenist.* It was due chiefly to Bossuet, however, 
and the Bishopric of Condom was his reward. 

Undoubtedly he rendered a great service to the State 
when he fixed the hesitating opinion that had hung so 
long in the balance, and it is likely that the tremendous 
weight of his own conviction was just the force required 
for a condition of vacillation that had become chronic. 
That there were inducements that had no connection 
with theology is plain. The conversion of Turenne was 
of great benefit to his country ; it was also, like that of 
Henri IV, advantageous to his personal fortunes, and 
knowledge that this would be so was a perfectly legitimate 
argument in its favour. All this was open to the con- 
sideration of Bossuet ; his enterprise had been for the 
service of the State as well as for the Church, and his 
dealing with Turenne may be regarded as a link between 
his public and political career and that deeper side of his 
life which concerned the awakening of souls. This con- 
version was, as we have said, his stepping-stone to 
episcopal dignity. Preaching at Court did not advance 
his fortunes (although the King sent a gracious message 
to old Blnigne Bossuet at Metz congratulating him on 
the talents of his son),t for it was not the royal pleasure 

• Olivier Lefevre d’Ormesson : Journal \ October 24, 1668. 

t Floquet : £tudes % vol. ii, p. 204. 
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to encourage talents that had been exercised over- 
boldly on himself by giving them wider scope; and it is 
plain that the Abb6 Bossuet would never have won prefer- 
ment by the exhortations delivered in the royal chapel. 
It was as a result of the capitulation of Turenne that he 
became an object of royal favour, and his obligation 
to the great soldier did not end there, for the work that 
laid the foundation of his literary reputation was the 
result of their intercourse. 

It is quite impossible to have any understanding in 
these days of the sensation created by The Explanation of 
the Doctrine of the Catholic Church which was published 
by Bossuet in 1671.* Short and luminous statements of 
every kind of Faith are now placed before the public 
constantly, and even those that most perfectly achieve 
their purpose do not create excitement. But religious 
opinions in the seventeenth century were matters of life 
and death to individuals and the causes of savage warfare 
among nations, and that background, and all that it means 
in its effects upon the minds of men, must be remembered 
when Bossuet’s work as a controversialist is under con- 
sideration. The leader of a movement of revolt is 
tempted, for purposes of propaganda, to exaggerate 
those abuses which prompted him to violent action, 
and it seldom happens that the temptation is resisted. 
The Protestant ministers encouraged tneir flock to regard 
Catholic belief as a compound of fable and idolatry, and 
kept before them all the worst instances of mistaken 
teaching and unworthy practice that could be collected. 
These tactics, common to all types of controversy, infuse 
peculiar venom when the subject is a religious one, and 
an exchange of violent recriminations by the commanders 
of opposing camps ordinarily usurps the place of argu- 
ment. The method and the aim of Bossuet differed 
from those in vogue. In his correspondence with Ferry 
he was attempting to evolve a real scheme of reunion, j 
and then and ever after he believed in its possibility. 
The progress of the negotiations alarmed the extremists 

• C Euvres , vol. xiii. Cf. Amauld, A.: Lettres , vol. iv, p. 155. 

t See Correspondence, vol. i, appendix x. 
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on either side and the scheme collapsed, but the time 
and thought that Bossuet gave to it were spent to good 
purpose, for he acquired an insight into the mental 
position of the Protestants that was of incalculable 
service to him. 

His Exposition of the teaching of the Catholic Church 
is the written summary of the statements he had made to 
well-disposed inquirers. His desire, as recorded in his 
preface, was to go to the root of the matter and dispose 
of the misunderstandings as well as misrepresentations 
which he knew to be widening the gulf between Pro- 
testantism and the Church. In fact we shall see that 
the book produced a new form of misunderstanding 
and aroused peculiar bitterness against Bossuet himself. 
He has been freely accused of duplicity, but if he was 
false in this matter it must be admitted that he showed 
extraordinary pertinacity in maintaining falsehood. The 
doctrine of the Exposition is foreshadowed in his cele- 
brated letter on the Church to la demoiselle de Metz * 
and in letters to Ferry, t and a part of it was re- 
stated in his sermon on Unity % which inaugurated the 
Clerical Assembly of 1682. In fact, his vision of the 
Church never altered, and it sustained his hopes and his 
ardour through all the discouragement and opposition 
that lay before him. Unfortunately the Church as the 
Huguenots observed it even in their native country was 
difficult to reconcile with the Church that Bossuet 
described to them. There were many points that to 
them were reasons of offence, such as the Adoration of the 
Cross, the Invocation of Saints, the worship of Relics 
and of Images, the denial of the Chalice to the laity, 
the granting of Indulgences^ etc., which Bossuet in his 
Exposition ignored entirely or represented as unessential. 
He maintained that the Reformers were alienated by 
“ the name of a thing and not by the thing itself,” || 

• Correspondence , vol. i, No. 17. f Ibid., Nos. 23, 28. 

$ CEuvres, vol. xi. 

§ For summary see Claude, J. : Rem on trance sur Us Lettres Circulates 
de VAssemblie de 1682 (1683), p. 36. 

|| (Euvres , vol. xiii : Exposition, etc. 
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and his own faith assured him that nothing really taught 
by the Church could shock or disturb the intelligence of 
well-disposed people. There is nothing aggressive in 
the Exposition ; it is an attempt to allure rather than to 
convict, and such an attempt was a new and as- 
tonishing experiment in controversial writing.* And 
part of its force was derived from the unwavering 
purpose that animated the writer. His appeal to 
unknown readers was an honest one — “ the most 
fervent prayer which I bring daily before God is for 
their salvation.” f 

His difficulties with heretics, and also with the faithful, 
would have been lightened had it been possible to share 
with others his own capacity for differentiating between 
the essentials of the Faith and the pious practices that 
were not of obligation. He had no sympathy with the 
extravagances that were so repugnant to the Reformers, 
but he made a mistake in treating them as negligible. 
Contemporary writers, approved by Papal authority, $ 
could be cited who urged upon the faithful just those 
doctrines that he waived, and it may be surmised that 
the approval of the book by Cardinal Bona § on the 
ground that “ he had managed to avoid all thorny contro- 
versial questions ” was not altogether innocent of irony. 
The Exposition provided waverers with an excuse for 
their defection and, at a time when every worldly induce- 
ment to a change of faith was offered to the Huguenots, 
the number of waverers was very large; but it seems only 
to have hardened the antagonism of the convinced 
believer.|| Moreover, the incredulity with which this 
summary of the teaching of the Church was received 

* See Madame de S 4 vign 6 : Lettres , vol. ii, No. 202. 

t CEuvres , vol. xi, p. 405. 

% Two notable instances : P£re Crasset, La Viri table Divot ion 
envers la Sainte Vierge , and P£re Bou hours, Vie de St. Ignace. 

§ In a letter to Cardinal de Bouillon ( CEuvres , vol. xiii, p. 3 5). 

|| Cf. La Bastide : Seconde Rlponse d M. de Condom (1680). “ La 
doctrine de M. de Condom sur les articles m&me oh il se rel&che, et aux 
termes meme ou il la reduit, soit qu’elle soit approuv^e par tous ceux de sa 
communion, ou qu’elle ne le soit pas, est tou jours directement opposle 
aux principes de la vraye religion ” (p. 249). 
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expressed itself in prognostications that it would never 
be sanctioned by the Pope. 

Obviously Bossuet must have been confident that he 
had stated the veritable doctrine of the Church when he 
decided on the publication of his book. After its ap- 
pearance, however, his letters show his eagerness for 
expressions of official approval,* and the growing con- 
viction that without the authorization of the Pope his 
whole purpose would be defeated. The issues involved 
reached far beyond his concern for his personal reputa- 
tion. It was on the truth of his presentation of the 
Church that his hopes of reunion depended, and if the 
party in favour of the stiffening of authority should prove 
more formidable than he anticipated the framework of 
his endeavours, past and future, would inevitably collapse. 

Bossuet had entered on his duties as tutor to the 
Dauphin before the Exposition was given to the world, 
and thenceforward a multiplicity of occupations filled 
his days. Even under such conditions, however, it may 
be conjectured that, in the eight years intervening be- 
tween its publication and the Papal Brief expressing 
“ praise and approval of it,” f he had periods of the most 
poignant anxiety. His hopes were raised when leave was 
obtained for its circulation in Rome, and he had seized that 
occasion to address to Innocent XI a letter $ in which 
gratitude, veneration, and eagerness for a more pro- 
nounced manifestation of agreement are skilfully com- 
bined. The Papal Brief, received in January 1679, was 
the direct result, and he lost no time in setting the printers 
to work upon a fresh edition of his book. The import- 
ance of the event can hardly be exaggerated, and jubilant 
references in his letters § show his appreciation of it. 
It placed within his reach the opportunities that he most 
coveted and a recent experience bore witness to his 
capacity for making use of them. Mile, de Duras, niece 
of Marshal Turenne and a member of a well-known 
Protestant family, had expressed doubts regarding the 

9 Corrtspondance , vol. i, Nos. 54, 63, 67. 

f Ibid., vol. ii, No. 187. t Ibid., vol. ii, No. 182. 

% Ibid., vol. ii, Nos. 239, 249. 
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Faith in which she had been reared, and desired that 
Bossuet and Claude, the Protestant minister of Charen- 
ton, who had for years been in close relation with her 
kindred, should hold a discussion in her presence re- 
garding their differences in belief. The result was the 
conference which has won such immense celebrity. 

Claude had established his reputation as a writer and 
as a theologian by his Defense de la Reformation ,* and 
his party could not have furnished a worthier representa- 
tive^ therefore the contest excited widespread interest. 
Claude embarked upon it against his better judgment $ 
and against the advice of his friends. Mile, de Duras 
declared that she looked to him to allay the doubts that 
were assailing her, and if he refused to meet Bossuet 
he would leave her defenceless, but his experience of 
human nature prepared him for the sequel : the symp- 
toms of a predisposition to conversion had become 
familiar. The discussion took place at the house of 
Madame de Roye, March I, 1678, in the presence of 
six persons, of whom five were Huguenots. It occupied 
five hours and was conducted with the utmost courtesy. 
Before taking leave of Bossuet Mile, de Duras expressed 
a wish that she might have his arguments in writing, 
and shortly afterwards she was received into the Church. 

As her wavering had been the occasion of the con- 
ference her conversion implied the triumph of Bossuet. 
The Huguenots did not accept her verdict, however, 
and the resentment which had been aroused by the 
Exposition became acrid when an account of the incident 
was printed. There had been an agreement between 
the parties that^the discussion'should not be published, § 
but the version given to Mile, de Duras was copied and re- 
copied until at length a pirate edition, issued at Toulouse 
without the knowledge of its author, || forced him in self- 

• Published 1673 in response to Pnfjug/s Ugi times contre le calvinisme 
of Nicole. 

t See Bayle : Dictionnaire, vol. v, p. 226. 

$ Claude, J. : Rdponse au livre de M. I’Evlyue de Meattx (1683), 
p.391. S Ibid., p. 2. 

|| CEuvres, vol. xiii, p. 499. 
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defence to prepare it for the press himself. After a 
four years’ interval a conversation lasting for five hours 
cannot be set down verbatim , and the Conference avec 
M. Claude should not be regarded as the relation of an 
actual argument, but merely as one among the contro- 
versial writings of Bossuet that are specially designed to 
continue the work of the Exposition. Its theme was the 
constitution and authority of the Church. As was in- 
evitable, Claude replied at once,* and denied emphatically 
that he had made certain admissions f imputed to him, 
but his realization of the fruitlessness of protest is very 
evident. His conviction that his belief was the true one 
could not be shaken ; no argument of Bossuet’s had 
moved him, yet the Conference and its sequel must have 
loomed large among the bitter memories of his closing 
years, and the courage of his response to his opponent is 
the courage of despair. 

In following the controversial triumphs of Bossuet, 
in reading his lucid statements of Catholic doctrine and 
his stately refutation of every charge against his accuracy, 
it is easy to forget the external advantage of his position 
and the disabilities under which the Huguenots were 
labouring. It may appear that his moderation and self- 
restraint invited friendliness and gave no excuse for the 
detestation with which, in certain quarters, he was re- 
garded. Yet to men of violent temper, harassed and 
tormented by the perpetual injustice to which the Pro- 
testants were subjected before the days of open persecu- 
tion, the assurance and composure that distinguished 
Bossuet were in themselves an insult. This side of the 
picture is vividly conveyed by Jurieu, the most savage of 
his antagonists, in the succession of volumes $ which dealt 
with Catholic misdoing and Protestant faithfulness. 
“ It is the clergy who are intent on driving us to despair ”§ 

* See R/ponse , etc., op. tit ., his account of conference, pp. 391-456. 

t His faith in the authority of Scripture is shown in his letters xl-xlv 
( (Euvres Posthumes , vol. v). 

% Particularly impressive is his Politique du Clergi de France (1681), 
which is mainly in the form of a dialogue between two Catholics — Parisian 
and Provincial. 

$ See Les Demiers Efforts de V Innocence Affligte (1682), p. 50. 
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— that is his conviction. Not the arrogance of the King, 
or the intrigues of politicians, or even the brutal instincts 
of the soldiery, could be held responsible for the miseries 
of the Huguenots ; it was the clergy, represented by the 
bishops, who inspired persecution, and therefore he held 
them in abhorrence. And Jurieu reserved the most 
poisonous shafts of his abuse for Bossuet, for he could 
see nothing but cunning and hypocrisy in the attempt to 
simplify the points of difference between the Reformers 
and the Church. In this, indeed, he was representative 
of his co-religionists. The convinced Protestants in 
France had watched the negotiations with Ferry with 
apprehension, and after the conversion of Turenne and 
the appearance of the Exposition they refused to believe 
that Bossuet acted in good faith. Thus he was forced to 
pay the penalty for the dissimulation practised by others, 
and a material check was imposed upon the usefulness 
of his labours. It is plain that he did not foresee the 
doom that awaited the Huguenots, and never gave 
sufficient weight in his calculations regarding them to the 
effect of injustice upon character. The Exposition was 
translated into many languages, its circulation was im- 
mense, and it made its writer famous. Its success 
probably exceeded his anticipations ; nevertheless, the 
purpose for which it was designed remained unachieved. 
He had not written it to help his reputation but to com- 
mend the Faith to those who nad rejected it, and so restore 
to France that unity of worship and belief that had been 
hers in earlier times. And it does not appear that his 
venture had any appreciable effect on Protestant opinion 
as a whole, although it turned the scale in many individual 
cases. Therefore, in its relation to the longing for re- 
union which inspired it, the book must be regarded as a 
failure. 
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D URING the first four years of his life in Paris 
Bossuet came into close and personal contact 
with a spiritual drama so remarkable that its 
impression on him was indelible. After nearly three 
centuries, indeed, it still makes appeal to the imagina- 
tion. 

The hero of it bore the name of Armand Jean le 
Bouthillier de Rand.* He was born in the same year 
as Bossuet, and the two began their college career in 
Paris f at the same time though not at the same college. 
Both were recognized as possessing very remarkable 
abilities, and Rancl had received clerk’s orders and be- 
come Canon of Notre Dame, as Bossuet was a Canon 
of the Cathedral at Metz, before his twelfth birthday. 
Despite these points of similarity, however, they were 
separated as widely by fortune as by character. Rand 
was of good family, a godson of Cardinal Richelieu, 
and singled out by him for favour ; an established place 
in society was waiting for him, and he had all the gifts 
that would enable him to take full advantage of it. 
While he was still a child he had been appointed titular 
Abbot of certain monasteries with large revenues, and 
later he accepted the necessity of ordination as the con- 
dition on which he held his wealth. At seventeen he 
began to preach and his sermons attracted large con- 
gregations. The fashion of the time allowed consider- 
able licence to a young abb6, and Rand seems to have 
submitted to the wishes of his family on his own terms 
and refused to accept the obligations of an office he had 
not desired. 

“ What are you doing to-day ? ” asked an old com- 
rade, meeting him in the street. 

“ This morning I shall preach like an angel, this 
afternoon I shall ride like the devil,” was the reply. 

Such is the traditional anecdote % and, whether the 

• For study of Rancl see Sainte-Beuve : Hist, de Port Royal, vol. iv, 
ch. vi. 

t Levesque de Burigny says that Cosp&n introduced them to each 
other (Fie de Bossuet, p. 15). 

$ Serrant: L'Abbi de Rand et Bossuet, p. 28. 
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dialogue actually took place or not, it indicates the 
standard of conduct held by Rancl himself and by many 
others like him. The flow of words came easily and it 
was pleasant to be the centre of an admiring crowd, 
but he had been born into the class which claimed 
amusement and self-indulgence as a right, and he saw 
no reason to check his natural instincts because family 
calculations had made him into a clerk and not a soldier. 
Yet for a moment the thought of priesthood sobered him. 
Family interest had obtained permission from the Pope 
for his ordination before he had attained the necessary 
age, but he hesitated, as though his natural levity were 
paralyzed by the prospect of that great responsibility. 
It was for a moment only. His natural gifts were just 
those most likely to attract the highest honours and digni- 
ties the Church could bestow, and it was folly to stumble 
at the step that was a necessary preliminary to their 
achievement. 

When Bossuet, gravely reflecting on possibilities of 
future usefulness, retired to quiet study and work at Metz, 
his contemporary kept himself constantly before the 
public. Ranc6 had inherited the family estate at Veretz 
on his father’s death, and monastic revenues gave him 
plenty of money to spend ; he entertained largely and 
magnificently, and indulged his passion for horses and 
for hunting without stint. At the same time he con- 
trived to maintain a reputation among serious persons, 
for Paris was not out of reach : he was a Canon of Notre 
Dame and a Doctor of the Sorbonne, and could use 
opportunities of intervention in ecclesiastical disputes with 
rare skill and diplomacy. His uncle was Archbishop of 
Tours and Almoner to Gaston d’Orl^ans, who had re- 
tired after his unfortunate connection with the Fronde 
rebellion to his castle of Blois, and in 1656 this appoint- 
ment as Almoner was transferred to Ranc6.* The office 
was much the same as that of domestic chaplain and was 
regarded as a great honour. Gaston might be in partial 
disgrace, but all the world remembered that for many 
years, until the birth of Louis XIV destroyed his 
* Dubois : Hist, de VAbbi de Ratted, vol. i, p. 70. 
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prospects, only a very feeble thread of life had divided 
him from the throne of France. 

At this time Bossuet was not yet launched upon his 
career and that of Rand was practically secure. He 
was not, it is true, in the good graces of Mazarin, but the 
Italian cardinal was not destined to be a permanent in- 
fluence in’ France, and there was every reason for the 
young abbl to look forward to a brilliant future. His 
way and that of the Canon of Metz did not lie together, 
and it is probable that their acquaintance was only 
formal, for they belonged respectively to parties within 
the Church that were directly and openly antagonistic. 

The influence of Vincent de Paul on the earlier period 
of Bossuet’s ministry was extremely strong, but it would 
be impossible to maintain that Vincent de Paul dominated 
the whole of the younger generation of clergy. His 
standards were quite incompatible with any vestige of 
worldly ambition, and, long before the death of their 
founder, the austere example of the priests of the Mission 
had lost the attractiveness of novelty. The affectations 
of pulpit oratory which were an abomination at St. 
Lazare still drew large congregations in the fashionable 
churches, and, nearly forty years later, F^nelon declared 
that the young man who desired celebrity as a preacher 
must collect resounding phrases, but need not know 
their meaning I * 

It was to correct just that system of which the Abbd 
de Rancl was representative that M. Vincent had founded 
his Tuesday Conferences and the society that gathered 
round them, but Rand was very far from desiring that 
the system to which he owed an enjoyable existence 
should be corrected. Towards Bossuet, his equal in age, 
in learning, and in ability, whose conceptions of the 
obligations of the priesthood differed so conspicuously 
from his own, it is likely that his attitude of mind was 
one of polite hostility. Nevertheless, though he avoided 
the society of serious persons and did his best to silence 
all suggestions of remonstrance or rebuke, his own brain 
was uncomfortably vigorous and apt to raise disturbing 
• ( Entires de Fine Ion, vol. xxi. p. 53. 
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questions. The exact motive of his conversion, when 
it came, has been disputed. It has been said of him by 
a great French critic * that “ he did nothing by halves ” ; 
he was violent in study, in talk, in preaching, in hunting. 
Rumour ascribed to him a passion for the well-known 
beauty, Madame de Montbazon, and presumably he was 
violent in love. She died with extreme suddenness, 
and the shock altered him.f An alteration had been 
noted earlier, however ; her death only set the seal on a 
gradual development. 

Three years later, in 1660, Ranc£ watched the slow 
dying of Gaston d’Orl&ns among the pomps and 
glories of the castle at Blois. That scene was an im- 
pressive sequel to the other and more ghastly vision of 
death, yet it is unlikely that either had much bearing 
on the subsequent alteration of his life. The precise 
point of inspiration or of motive that decides the con- 
version of a soul is hard to fix, and it is a temptation to the 
historians who treat of Ranch’s early life to depict it as 
if a succession of lawless escapades preceded an in- 
evitable crisis. In fact, his way of life was that of many 
others, and it was a way that many continued to pursue 
without being arrested by any melodramatic event ; 
indeed, the expectation of tnose most nearly allied to him 
by ties of blood or friendship was to see him an arch- 
bishop or a cardinal before he died. Moreover, the 
tragic end of the lady he had loved was merely one, 
albeit the most dramatic, of a sequence of events 4 He 
was of those who are allowed to feel the Touch of God, 
and his real history, after that great experience, is a 
gradual progress in submission. 

This is not the place to follow him in his difficult 
return to the life of self-discipline and order which was 
his obligation as a priest. He needed guidance, and at 
first he sought it among the veterans of the Port Royal 
school of thought. The violence of his revolt against his 
own misdoing prepared him for the rigorous teaching 

* Sainte-Beuve : Hist, de Port Royal t vol. iv, p. 45. 

t Serrant: op. cit . 9 p. 45. 

X Gervaise: Vie de VAbbi de Ranci % p. 141. 
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with regard to penitence which was the leading charac- 
teristic of Jansenist doctrine, and it would have been a 
natural sequel to his spiritual experiences if he had joined 
himself to the little group of Hermits of Port Royal. 
The fact that he did not do so is a testimony to the super- 
natural strength of the vocation of a Religious, for in other 
directions he conformed to the searching demands of 
Jansenist guides and was as violent in repentance as he 
had been in all other departments of life. Early in 1 657 
he was still associated with the gayest society in Paris. 
Only three years later he had decided to dispose of all 
his possessions and revenues, with the exception of those 
that came from the Monastery of La Trappe and his 
Priory at Boulogne, at which last place he intended to 
use his right of residence. In 1660, when he was occu- 
pied with the settlement of his affairs, he lodged with the 
Oratorians in the Rue St. Honord, close to the Louvre 
and therefore close to Bossuet’s abode.* Bossuet had 
constant relations with the Oratorians, and the immense 
alteration in Ranc£ disposed of the barrier of fundamental 
disagreement which had formerly made friendship be- 
tween the two an impossibility. For both of them, 
in differing ways, the future was undecided, but long life 
awaited both, and the alliance of mutual love and rever- 
ence, founded between them as youth developed into 
maturity, was destined to continue unbroken while life 
lasted. 

In his sermons of 1661 and 1662 Bossuet dwells 
specially on the necessity of penitence and on the practical 
change in conduct without which penitence is ineffec- 
tive.f During those years such a living exposition of the 
practice of penitence was unfolding itself before his eyes 
as must, by force of contrast, have robbed the lukewarm 
methods of prudent persons of all semblance of reality. 
“ At first,” said RancJf, looking back on his conversion, 
“ my intentions went no further than a harmless life 
in the country : but God showed me that more was 

9 Serrant: op. cit p. 62. 

t See especially sermon for first Sunday in Lent, No. 4 ( (Euvres , 
vol. ix, p. 57). 
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required of me, and that a calm and peaceful life such as 
I pictured was not suited to one whose youth had been 
abandoned to the spirit of the world and its evil doing.” * 

The real key to his strange history lies in the phrase 
“ God showed me.” His example was not one to be up- 
held for imitation in its detail, his experience was in- 
dividual to himself, yet his theory of life might safely 
be applied to all conditions, for he held that to those who 
honestly desire it God’s direction is made clear, and that 
a man who hears the Divine Command has no further 
possibility of choice. 

La Trappe, f of which monastery he was secular 
abbot, had been founded in 1140. He had enjoyed its 
revenues for nearly thirty years and had never disturbed 
himself about its condition. According to the custom 
of the time he was not blameworthy on this account ; 
such posts had long been sinecures, granted by royal 
favour, and many a priest living a good and useful life 
of service to the Church depended for subsistence on 
a religious house which he never visited. But the 
Monastery of Notre Dame de la Trappe had become a 
centre of brigandage and evil living £ and an open 
scandal in the neighbourhood, and rumour regarding it 
became so insistent that its abbot was forced to leave the 
austere retirement of his Priory at Boulogne and embark 
upon a personal inquiry. He went there in August 1 662, 
and he found conditions which justified the most sensa- 
tional of tale-bearers. 

There are some great leaders of the Church of whom 
it can be said that they were marked for the priesthood 
from their cradle : of such are St. Fran5ois de Sales, 
St. Vincent de Paul, and Bossuet himself. It is im- 
possible to think of them as fulfilling any other vocation ; 
all their endowment of gifts and qualities tends towards 
the one object. But Armand de Rancl belonged to a 
wholly different type. Nature had equipped him to be 
a soldier and a sportsman, and his natural tendencies 

* Sainte-Beuve : Port Royal, vol. iv, ch. v. 

f In Normandy, between Mortagne and Aigle. 

$ Dubois: op. cit., vol. i, p. 212. 
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continued to express themselves in his methods and 
actions through all the years after his conversion till his 
death. The situation at La Trappe gave scope for 
capacities which had long been lying fallow, for it de- 
manded courage, initiative, and swift decision. The 
little company who inhabited the ruinous monastery 
were in league with the band of outlaws in the surround- 
ing forests, and it might have appeared a somewhat 
hopeless enterprise for a single individual, coming 
suddenly upon the scene, to insist upon obedience to 
monastic rule. Rancl was evidently quite indifferent 
to threats of personal violence, and among those with 
whom he had to deal such indifference was a most 
valuable asset : he refused offers of assistance and pro- 
tection, and fought his battle in his own way with the 
rebel monks, who legally owed him obedience, until he 
won it. They recognized in him a recklessness that 
matched their own, but it was a recklessness that had 
been sanctified, and, eventually, they bowed before him. 
Bossuet, under the same circumstances, would un- 
questionably have taken the wiser and more certain 
course towards the achievement of his desired object, 
and have laid the case before the proper authorities in 
Paris. Rand staked credit, authority, and life itself, 
and, if he had lost, the position would have been far more 
difficult to deal with by reason of his attempt at inter- 
vention. 

When the battle was won its results needed consolida- 
tion, and there was no further question of a future of 
monastic quiet at Boulogne ; the ruins of La Trappe had 
to be made habitable and monks of the same Order 
established in community with the repentant rebels to 
institute the observance of the Rule. The way of the 
reformer was not a smooth one, but the original contest 
had aroused all the natural ardour of his temperament 
and his zeal increased with every difficulty. In his 
vision La Trappe was to be restored to the position which 
it had held in bygone times as a perpetual witness to the 

E ower of the Religious Life at its purest, and he himself, 
aving done his part, was to live under its shadow and 
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share in the blessing on the life of prayer maintained 
within its walls. Obviously the vision was incomplete. 
It may be arguable that a section of the human race is 
set apart by Nature to fill the office of spectator towards 
the rest, but Rand had no place within that section. 
Perhaps if he looked back to the hour of his conversion 
and realized that every possession or employment which 
was then dear to him had been renounced, it may have 
seemed that the command to do violence to himself had 
been fulfilled. He had had at all times an exaggerated 
shrinking from the habit of the monk and all that it 
implied,* and in his questionings as to the future that 
God intended for him he had seen this repugnance as a 
bar to the regular life of the cloister. He had, in feet, 
intended to achieve the serenity of the Religious Life 
without accepting its discipline. But the call that came 
to him through his Abbey of La Trappe was not an 
uncertain whisper : it was one of those claims which 
are, for those who have the courage and the grace to 
admit them, a direct gift from God. Armand de Rand 
heard it and quailed before it, but, having recognized 
from whence it came, he obeyed promptly and un- 
reservedly. 

To carry out the purpose which grew more and more 
distinct in outline before his mental vision, it was necessary 
that he should obtain the King’s permission to become a 
monk without relinquishing his authority as abbot. 
The abuse of these abbatial appointments was very con- 
venient to a sovereign who wished to recompense a useful 
servant or please a favourite, and any suggestion savour- 
ing of protest with regard to them was not well received. 
But Rancl secured the good offices of the Queen-mother 
and was prudent in the statement of his case. He came 
to Paris on this errand in the late spring of 1663, and in 
the summer of that year he had entered the novitiate of 
the Benedictine Abbey at Perseigne. 

As this spiritual drama gradually assumed definite shape 
Bossuet was permitted to have intimate knowledge of it. 
For more than thirty years after the great reform at the 
• Dubois : op. cit., vol. i, p. 155. 
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Monastery of La Trappe his closest friendship was 
given to Armand de Ranc£, and the ties between them 
must necessarily have been formed during the period 
when they were both in close intercourse with the 
Oratorians in Paris. In the violent measures which 
Rancl thought advisable he had no supporter more loyal 
than Bossuet. The great theologian and controversialist 
was distinguished for his moderate and prudent dealing, 
and, until self-control grew tremulous beneath the fret and 
toil of seventy years of life, he maintained this reputation. 
Perhaps the contrast between the fiery and restless zeal 
of the Trappist monk and his own inherent deliberateness 
accounted for the mutual attraction in which friendship 
originated, but such a friendship could not have 
endured without certain potential capacities in Bossuet’s 
nature which were never fully exercised. The stream 
of active and successful living bore him along too swiftly 
for the true development of his interior being, and, as the 
years passed and the vast importance of his work for the 
Church and for the nation became more and more evident, 
his life was marked increasingly by hidden failure. The 
work that seemed to lie within the possibilities of his 
accomplishment was so huge in its proportions that it 
absorbed him ; one claim upon his intellect followed 
another, each one demanding for itself a concentration 
of his learning and literary skill, and the pace only 

a uickened as his age advanced. But his unwavering 
evotion to Armand de Rancd, his unfailing interest 
in all that concerned La Trappe, must be recognized as 
an expression of those unsatisfied cravings of his nature 
which had been so evident in the earlier stages of his 
career. There is a measure of truth in the adage that a 
man may be judged by his friends, and the strongest 
friendship in the life of Bossuet goes far to prove that he 
clung constantly to the high ideals and visions of his 
youth, and fell from them only with self-reproach 
and honest sorrow. La Trappe was a perpetual 
witness to the power with which the Voice of God 
can speak directly into the hearts of men, and the 
remembrance of it was an abiding refuge for a mind 
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tarnished by political compromise and distracted by 
controversial struggle. 

In the winter of 1662 Bossuet preached the funeral 
sermon for P£re Bourgoing, Superior of the Oratorians.* 
At that time Rancl was still questioning his own vocation, 
but its summons even at that stage was based upon a 
poignant realization of eternity, and the Trappists of the 
future were taught by him to regard their life as a pre- 
paration for death. It was on this thought (which had 
dominated his first written Meditation) that Bossuet 
dwelt especially from the pulpit of the Oratorians, and 
his words seemed to hold an echo of the battle that was 
raging in the solitude of the Norman forest. “ When I 
think of my own life and then of eternity, and of that 
awful moment when its doors will open to me, all I can 
do is completely out of proportion to that which God’s 
justice must require of me.” f Thus had the future 
Trappist written, and Bossuet, giving other form to the 
same thought, showed how Francois Bourgoing had 
been able to meet death. 

“ By privation of delight he so loosened the chain that 
bound him to his body that no violence was needed to 
free him from it. A man such as this, who cares nothing 
for the present and has fixed his hopes completely on the 
future, sees nothing cruel or inexorable in the approach 
of Death ; instead, he welcomes her with outstretched 
arms. 4 O Death,’ he cries, 4 thou canst not harm me, 
thou art taking nothing that is dear to me, thou art 
claiming only my mortal body and I have been striving 
all my life to loose its hold upon me. O Death, I thank 
thee. Here is no interruption of my plans but their 
accomplishment.’ ” 

The picture that Bossuet painted is full of suggestions 
of monasticism, but the Oratorians, of whom Bourgoing 
was Superior, were not monks, and it is possible that 
Rancl, face to face with his terrible decision, was so much 
the subject of the preacher’s thoughts and prayers that 
he had his influence on the sermon. For himself Bossuet 

* (Euvres , vol. xii, p. 643. 

t Ranc£ : Lettres de Piiti % No. vii. 
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did not pretend, even in that early time when the illusions 
and uncertainties of inexperience still remained to him,' 
that he should choose the dying life, nor was there ever 
a moment when his grasp on the plans and labours he 
had made his own was loose or easy to detach ; but he 
had the power of projection into the souls of others and 
could draw knowledge from their experience. We find, 
in the sermon with which he opened his Lenten course * 
in the Carmelite chapel a few months later, the outline of 
those spiritual events which transformed the Abb£ de 
Rancl, the favourite of the Paris salons, into the humblest 
of Benedictine novices. The two stages are given 
vividly. The first when the man who chooses sin without 
denying God stifles his fears by relying upon the im- 
mensity of Divine mercy. The second when, coming to 
himself, he can see only the immensity of Divine justice 
and his own deserts. It was a portrayal of the drama 
that had been enacted in the castle of Veretz by one who 
“ did nothing by halves.” Within those walls levity 
had reigned supreme until it was driven out by a 
despair no less undisciplined and perilous. Bossuet 
made it his mission to study and to clear away 
misconceptions that obscured the Faith in many 
directions, but the creed of the vague believer was even 
harder for his intellect to grasp than definite heresy, 
and it was here that Rand, by the remembrance of 

C rsonal experience, could enlighten him. In this 
:nten course he denounces tolerance towards sin as 
a suggestion from the Evil One, yet he insists that realiza- 
tion of the justice of God must not be divided from the 
remembrance of His mercy. This was just the lesson 
that the world to which Rancl had belonged could not 
assimilate. One party grasped tolerance too readily, 
the other made life and death a dream of terror by 
visualizing justice. Among the well-dressed persons 
who thronged the fashionable churches there was a 
tendency to swing to and fro betwixt the two extremes, 
finding consolation in the one and novelty and sensation 
in the other. Bossuet, coming among them from a world 
* t Euvrtt , vol. ix, p. 402. Cf. Ibid., p. 216. 
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which was not theirs and striving to confront them with 
reality, was not the most popular of preachers. 

In the letters of counsel and direction which belong 
to a later period he never appears as the advocate of 
violent external mortification, and his penitents are 
treated with invariable patience. Yet it is evident that 
the purest admiration of which he was capable was ac- 
corded to one who had chosen deliberately to renounce 
all enjoyment, and who carried the idea of the dying life 
so far as to declare that his monastery should be regarded 
as his tomb. “ Jesus Christ only showed one way by 
which mankind might reach the joys He holds for them ; 
it is the way of difficulty, the way of the Cross ” — such 
was the Trappist’s New Year greeting to Madame de 
Guise,* the daughter of his former patron, Gaston 
d’Orl£ans. Or again, in a letter to a monk, we find his 
summary of a Christian’s duty stated yet more incisively: 
“ The first point is to keep before you unceasingly the 
severity of God’s judgment, and, side by side with that, 
His promise of eternal happiness to those who are His 
servants. Those who have this double vision learn to 
despise themselves and to have that holy hatred taught 
in die Gospels, and, having learnt to regard themselves 
as naught and of no more account than dust and ashes, 
they are eager to cast themselves beneath the feet of other 
men and to suffer quietly with patience whatever is 
hardest and most unwelcome. Nothing will seem too 
much to bear if you are suffidendy constant in your 
remembrance of the reward that God has promised to 
obedience.” f 

The direct simplicity of Ranch’s teaching cannot be 
surpassed ; in his mind the thought of eternity ab- 
sorbed all other considerations, he saw this life as a 
preparation for the next, and any dudes that had no 
immediate relation to the practice of mortification were 
ignored. Those who were drawn into the solitudes of 
La Trappe advanced^ in the wake of thrir leader, further 
and further into the extremes of austerity. The quality 

* Quoted Dubois : op. cit., vol. ii, p. 497. 

f Rancl: Lettrts dt Piitf, No. 5. 
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and quantity of the food were reduced until it was barely 
sufficient to sustain life, the silence became more com- 
plete, the manual work more arduous. War to the 
knife was waged against all natural human instincts, for 
Armand de Rancl had never been moderate in his use 
of any of life’s gifts and he was excessive in renunciation. 
But he found followers as zealous as himself. To modern 
eyes there is a savage element in the practices of the 
great Trappist and his disciples, and it cannot be main- 
tained that their life interpreted the teaching of their 
Master. The mission to which Rand and his followers 
were called must be regarded as special to themselves — 
claimed of them by the generation to which they be- 
longed. And it must be judged in relation to the other 
side of the picture, with remembrance of the nature and 
frequency of the sins for which, on behalf of others as 
much as for themselves, the Trappist monks continually 
did penance. “ A miracle is required to enable a man 
to live like a Christian in the world ” * — so wrote the 
Abb6 de Rand, pronouncing his considered judgment 
on that world of the rich and educated which was 
intimately familiar to him. His intention for his 
monks and for himself went far deeper than any out- 
ward austerity. He gave himself no quarter : “ Al- 
though I profess to live the life of poverty, although I am 
actually poor, I have not approached that real destitution 
which should be mine.” f Written from the silence of 
La Trappe by a man who had renounced every possession 
and allowed himself nothing but the barest necessities 
for the support of life, there is a terrifying suggestion 
in the searching of heart those words imply. And he 
had the power to infect others with his own spirit. The 
novitiate was as hard an experience as he could make it, 
for the novice was free to go, and he knew that only those 
who shared his vision of the vocation of the Trappist 
could persevere, and that for them no severity could be 
too great. 

Le Camus, another celebrated convert of that genera- 
tion, who is said to owe his conversion to a visit to La 
• Lettres de Pidld, No. 30. t Ibid., No. 7. 
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Trappe,* and whose personal life, as bishop and after- 
wards as cardinal, was austere as that of a monk, 
recognized the value of the impression that La Trappe 
produced, and paid his tribute. “ Everyone sees the 
marvel of it,” he wrote to Antoine Arnauld, “ and it 
makes its appeal to each one according to his temperament. 

I rejoiced in the silence there, but in that I found nothing 
astonishing. To those who have ceased to listen to the 
world and who are listening for the voice of God it can 
only be pain to speak themselves. That which made 
special appeal to me was the complete and unhesitating 
obedience to the Superior. For he is very severe with 
his monks and reprimands them sharply, and they accept 
it readily. My own pride makes this seem to me the 
hardest part for the natural man to bear.” f 

The natural man is disposed to ask why he should bear 
continuous humiliations and discomforts invented with 
the sole purpose of inflicting suffering upon him, and 
his reason will not supply him with an answer. Yet all 
the innumerable enemies that joined themselves together 
to crush La Trappe were powerless against the spirit 
that animated it. And while it is easy for the critic and 
the general reader to fall upon the detail of the life that 
was led there, and dissect it and heap contumely on its 
exaggerations, it must be remembered that the detail 
of the other life which provoked this savage protest is 
familiar only to the student. We may think that the 
human race is no nearer to dominion over sin than it was 
three hundred years ago ; we may shrink from the vice 
that is rampant everywhere to-day: yet our understanding 
of that bygone time is inadequate because we do not 
realize the prevalence of black iniquity in every social 
grade. To enlarge on this subject would not tend to 
edification, nevertheless a picture of the period bears no 
relation to the truth if it fails to indicate the heavy 
shadows of depravity, that brooded over the brilliancy of 
the Court no less than over the taverns and gambling 
dens of the city. 

* Dubois : op. cit., vol. i, p. 454. 

f Ingold: Lettres du Cardinal Le Camus, No. 51. 
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The men of his own generation could understand the 
protest of Armand de Rancl because they were face to face 
with the conditions that evoked it, and Bossuet was not 
alone in giving sympathy and applauselwithout an en- 
deavour towards imitation. Le Camus in his mountain 
diocese might emulate the austere practice of La Trappe, 
but a Court ecclesiastic could find many arguments to 
prove that mind and body should be maintained at the 
highest point of competence. When Bossuet lived 
hardly his incentive was intellectual rather than spiritual ; 
it was not to conform to any standard of asceticism that 
he kept night-watches, but because his work demanded 
it. Yet in his youth, before the world laid hold of him, 
he had grasped the fallacy of human values as clearly 
as did Ranc£ at a later time : ’ there is evidence of that 
early gift of vision in his boyish Meditation and in his 
letters to Alix Clerginet. Then he had seen life as an 
episode and death as a goal. But his life grew full of 
absorbing and productive tasks and the schemes he out- 
lined for the future took no account of death. And yet, 
although the years that confirmed Armand de Ranc£ 
in his folly, gave him a stronger hold on this world’s 
wisdom, he had no moment of revulsion against La 
Trappe and its grim practices. Until old age descended 
on him he returned there when he could snatch an interval 
of leisure, seeking the peace that was not to be found 
in the midst of Court duties or controversial labour. 
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Chapter VII. The Court Preacher 

I T was in 1662 that Bossuet received the royal com- 
mand to preach Lent at the Louvre. The first mile- 
stone of his march towards fame had been reached 
on that autumn day in 1657, when Anne of Austria 
came to the Cathedral at Metz to hear his panegyric of 
St. Teresa. The famous Mission had been the imme- 
diate and direct result, and from that beginning sprang 
the conviction that Paris claimed his powers. Louis XIV 
had married Maria Teresa of Spain in 1660, but the 
Queen-mother had more influence than the Queen- 
consort, and Anne of Austria, in the evening of her 
turbulent life, found greater distraction in the hearing of 
sermons than in any Court entertainments, and was a 
good judge of the merits of a preacher. In 1662 it had 
become evident to her perceptions that the atmosphere 
of the Court was heavy with rumour of evil things. 
She was then a spectator only, but she had acquired in 
her many years upon the stage a keen eye for every 
movement of the drama. She recognized sincerity of 
righteousness in Bossuet, and, with a simplicity of faith 
which is not without pathos, she turned to him. Probably 
a priest of wider experience would have served her pur- 
pose better, for Bossuet in those days was striving — after 
the example of Vincent de Paul — to maintain mind and 
spirit on a level above the developments of politics or 
of scandal, and it was only by degrees that he gathered 
knowledge of the evils which the Queen-mother desired 
him to exorcise. 

In March of the previous year (1661) Cardinal 
Mazarin had died. The King, kept under tutelage 
until then, had had leisure to study the autocratic methods 
of the Minister, and he seized the opportunity to assume 
the complete control which had long been vested in a 
single individual. He had been married one year and 
had attained the age of twenty-two. Events succeeded 
each other swiftly. A few weeks after the emancipation 
which he had achieved on the death of Mazann, his 
brother married Henrietta of England, sister of 
Charles II, and she proved an able assistant in the altering 
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of Court routine to afford greater facilities for pleasure. 
It was the opening of a brilliant epoch in the history of 
the country as well as of the Court. In the years that 
succeeded, the army under the nominal command of the 
sovereign, passed from victory to victory. After the 
sensational downfall of Fouquet in September 1661 
Colbert was given charge of finance, and because he 
proved himself to be a financier of irreproachable in- 
tegrity the benefit of his administration was felt through- 
out the State. His efforts would have been unavailing, 
however, if Louis had contracted those lavish habits 
whereby he brought ruin on his people at a later time. 
In fact, the impression left by certain tragic hours had 
endured. At the time of the Fronde and afterwards 
the King of France may be said to have known penury, 
and the remembrance of that experience, so long as it 
remained vivid, taught him to value money. He had 
also a high idea of his position. In the curious “ Memoirs 
for the Instruction of the Dauphin ” composed by him 
before his thirtieth year, he defines regal position very 
clearly, and throws a certain light on the society he 
dominated by declaring his own estimate of his claim to 
domination. 

“ As regards himself the sovereign may be persuaded 
of this,” he wrote, “ that by reason of his superiority in 
rank over other men he sees everything that may occur 
more clearly than they can do, and therefore he should 
have greater confidence in his own impressions than in 
any evidence that comes to him from without. There 
are some branches of our calling in which — holding as 
we may be said to do the place of God — we seem to 
be given a share of His knowledge as well as of His 
authority, in such things as reading of character, in the 
assigning of offices, and in the granting of favours, these 
being matters on which our decisions have more value 
when we have reached them unassisted than when we 
have sought counsel from others — ” * To this the 
King, whose memoir in the main was intended for his 
people and for posterity, appends a special note addressed 

* Mimoires de Louis XIV. Edited C. Dreyss. Vol. ii, p. 238. 
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to the Dauphin. “ What I have said here should claim 
all the closer attention from you because there is no one 
except myself who could discuss with you such an ex- 
tremely delicate subject.” 

In his capacity as king, Louis believed that he pos- 
sessed a measure of Divine Omniscience, as well as that 
supreme authority which was the right of kings, and, 
in part because of the success of those whom he appointed 
to posts of high responsibility, he was able to impose his 
belief upon his subjects. He was mindful of the public 
interest also, and introduced reforms * in the conditions 
of life in Paris, which were copied in the provincial towns 
and earned him the gratitude of honest citizens through- 
out the realm. In dwelling, as it is necessary to do, on 
that side of life in which his abuse of power is so pro- 
minent, the kingly qualities in Louis should never be 
forgotten. To his subjects his sins and follies were 
blurred by the glamour of royalty, and, even by the most 
censorious, the temptations of his early years of freedom 
must be acknowledged to have been overwhelming. 

In the months before Bossuet received his first sum- 
mons to the Louvre there was enacted, within half a mile 
of his abode in Paris, an intimate drama from which 
sprang a long train of events of historical and of spiritual 
import. In the Rue de Bouloi stood the branch house 
of the Carmelites, whither the Queen-consort resorted, far 
too frequently, to assuage her boredom and homesickness 
among the Spanish nuns.f A stone’s throw further east 
was the H6tel de Soissons, surrounded by its gardens. 
Here, since her marriage, dwelt Olympe Mancini,^ niece 
of Cardinal Mazarih. She had been the first object of 
the boy-King’s adoration : § she was the elder by some 
years, and she believed that she retained some of the 

# See Glment : La Police sous Louis XIV, 

f Dados : Madame de La Vallilreet Marie Thdrhe d'Autriche , p. 205. 

$ Important to English readers as the mother of Prince Eug&ne. The 
date of her marriage is given as October 1663 by Voltaire ( Siicle de 
Louis XIV \ ch. rviii) ; by Madame de Motteville February 1657 
(Mi moires, vol. iv, p. 467). 

$ Madame de Motteville : Mimoires, vol. iv, p. 417. 
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power that had been hers during that childish episode. 
An excuse was needed to separate herself from the Court, 
and she found it in a quarrel * with Madame de Navailles, 
the first lady-in-waiting and a favourite with the two 
Queens. It was a propitious moment for intrigue : 
absolute monarchy vested in a youth of twenty-two gives 
scope for strange experiments, and Olympe Mancini 
considered the position, with all the craft her great kins- 
man brought to the affairs of State, and laid her plans 
with a skill that equalled his. The sudden impulse that 
will inspire the gambler to spurn the fruit of careful 
calculations had made Mazarin’s career dramatic, and in 
this also his niece resembled him. Eventually her 
fortunes came to shipwreck, but the success that attended 
her first venture was quite sufficient to rob the Queen 
of all her happiness. 

It was her intention to establish at the H6tel de 
Soissons a centre of society so attractive as to outbid the 
Court itself and thus ensure the constant presence of the 
King. Henrietta of England, to her eternal dishonour, 
supported the scheme and so secured its success.f The 
harm that resulted is impossible to measure, but in 
extenuation of her guilt it may be urged that she was 
herself only a girl, heedless and pleasure-loving, and her 
prudish Spanish sister-in-law had failed to arouse either 
her affection or her loyalty. While the young Queen 
drooped at the Louvre in comparative solitude or sought 
consolation among the Carmelites of the Rue de Bouloi, 
a gay crowd, completely frivolous and irresponsible, 
followed the King and Madame to the Hdtel de Soissons. 
Louis was declaring his independence of that authority 
which his mother had striven to maintain over his private 
life; he defied convention in order to show that he claimed 
absolute liberty of action, but, in fact, when he was drawn 
into the net that Olympe Mancini had prepared for him, 
he gave himself up to a slavery from which he never 
escaped until his life’s end. The intrigues of the Italian, 
according to contemporary memoirs, appear to have been 

* Madame de Motteville : Mdmoires, vol. v, p. 189. 

t Ibid., vol. v, pp. 198-200. 
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excessively complicated, and her main object of gaining 
personal mastery over the King’s will was never achieved. 
Yet for a time her little court was as potent an influence 
as that of Madame de Rambouillet had been in the 
previous generation, and she ruled over a circle which was 
more representative of society than any that gathered 
at the Louvre. The first essential for fellowship with 
Olympe Mancini was repudiation of all accepted 
principles regarding truth-telling and duty. It was under 
her guidance that the King flung honour to the winds, 
and eventually Madame de Montespan reaped where 
she had sown. By a most singular irony of Fate, how- 
ever, she herself missed all the profit of her labour ; 
the great enterprise of the H6tel ae Soissons failed, and 
its mistress was defeated by a rival whose insignificance 
placed her beneath suspicion. 

In the days when the Abb£ de Ranc£ was Almoner 
to Gaston d’Orl^ans at Blois, one of the inmates of the 
castle was a young girl whose gentleness and modesty 
of demeanour had won special recognition from the 
prince.* She shared the studies and infrequent amuse- 
ments of the three princesses, her contemporaries in age, 
and when Gaston died she went with them to Paris. 
She was penniless and unprotected and, after the melan- 
choly court at Blois had broken up, her future hung in 
the balance until, by an unexpected twist of destinv, 
she was given a place as maid-of-honour in the household 
of the English bride, known to Court circles as Madame. 
Not without reason did she feel herself a favourite of 
Fortune, for she had little claim on so coveted an office. 
She was not connected with any of the great families 
who ruled society, she was slightly lame, and shy and 
retiring in manner. Indeed, it would have been hard 
to find another figure in the surroundings of the Court 
so inconspicuous as hers. Her name was Louise de La 
Valli&re. 

In judging the familiar story and its heroine it is well to 
remember the background. The royal mistress, herself 

* Brulart de Sillery : Vie Pinitente de Madame de La Valliire, Intro- 
duction, p. 5. 
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a girl of seventeen and utterly unfitted to be regarded 
as leader and example to the group associated with her ; 
the youthful Court, more dangerous because there were 
as yet no open scandals to serve as warnings to the few 
who were really innocent ; and behind it all, presiding 
over the enterprise that tended most towards evil, 
Olympe Mancini. It seems that Madame used her 
maid-of-honour half as decoy and half as shield in her 
endeavour to establish a serious influence over the King.* 
He sought the society of his sister-in-law because she 
was beautiful and witty and high-spirited, and his Spanish 
wife was not amusing ; and she cherished ambitious 
visions of the power she might wield if she could make 
herself indispensable to his contentment. Madame de 
Soissons, as we have seen, had aspirations of a similar 
kind, and to neither of the two did it occur that the 
maid-of-honour, with her halting step and downcast 
eyes, was anything more than a useful supernumerary 
in the scenes that they devised. 

It has been the custom amongst sentimental his- 
torians to depict Louise de La Valli£re as a victim ; she 
is referred to as “ a gentle lamb ” and “ a meek violet, ”f 
but these terms are misleading.^ It seems clear that 
she allowed herself to fall in love with the King, and it 
was only when an observant courtier § guessed her secret 
and divulged it that the attention of Louis was directed 
to her. Tradition says, and probably it is true, that 
her love was quite disconnected from the high estate of 
its object ; || she desired the position that afterwards was 
hers none the less, and became the mistress of the King 
with hardly less deliberation than did Madame de 
Montespan at a later time. And the evil of her 
example was only the more insidious because it was 
veiled with true and disinterested attachment. Insist- 

• Madame dc La Fayette : M/moires, 2 mc partie. 

f Madame de Slvignl : Lettrts , vol. vii. No. 848. 

4 See Lair, J. : Louise de La Pallilre. 

$ Anon. : La Pie de la Duchesse (1708), p. 92. 

|| “ Elle aima le roi et non ta royauU ” (Madame de Caylus : Souvenirs, 

p. 3 *)- 
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ence on the naked truth of her position is desirable 
because the sequel of her career — that sequel with which 
Bossuet was so intimately associated — loses its full 
significance if the guilt of her years of triumph is dis- 
counted. Throughout, her history is full of curious con- 
tradictions. At first the favoured maid-of-honour had 
to endure every difficulty and humiliation that the wrath- 
ful ingenuity of Madame Henriette could devise, and 
then she found support against them in the triumph of 
her conquest ; yet later, when she was emancipated 
from service and was leading the festivities at Court and 
flaunting her glories before the Queen herself, she seems 
to have flinched from all the shameful details of her 
position. In fact, she had not the fibre of the successful 
courtesan ; her happiest hours were snatched from those 
precarious weeks during which her romance was hidden 
from the world ; when she was at the highest pinnacle 
of her success and had surrendered openly to all the 
conditions of a royal favourite’s existence she was fre- 
quently the prey of remorse and dark forebodings. 

The Queen-mother watched with dismay the rapid 
growth of evil under the new regime and, seeing religion 
as the only remedy, fixed all her hope on Bossuet’s 
eloquence. Certainly there was a dearth of immediate 
or visible result, but the effectiveness of the preacher 
cannot be measured by outward expression of response, 
and his own belief in the possibility that sermons may 
achieve spiritual miracles was unalterable. Indeed, his 
faith in the supernatural powers of a preacher was in- 
tense enough to communicate itself to others ; it was as 
exalted as that of Louis XIV in the estate of kings. 

“ O God, give power to Thy word. O God, Thou 
seest the place where I have been called to preach and 
Thou knowest what may most fittingly be said. . . . 
Sire, it is God that should speak from this pulpit ; may 
it be that by His Holy Spirit He may do so 1 ” * 

Thus on the first Sunday in Lent 1 662 did the AbW 
Bossuet deliver himself in the presence of the King, 
and, in those years before the meshes of the Court en- 

* (Ettvres, vol. ix, p. 56. 
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tangled him, there are tokens that he maintained himself 
on a spiritual level which justified his claim to be, in this 
direct and literal manner, the messenger of God. Pro- 
bably among those whom he addressed there were very 
few who scoffed at religion ; unbelief in those days was 
rare, nor did the fever of excitement in which men lived 
unfit them to receive a strong impression from an un- 
expected quarter. It was not impossible that, from the 
glowing reality of the preacher’s faith, a ray of light 
might pierce the slumbering conscience of one or another 
among his hearers. The difficulties to be overcome 
were grave ; the magnificent persons who gathered in 
the royal chapel to listen to the new preacher were quite 
aware that socially he was a nonentity and had no con- 
nection with their world ; they would listen therefore 
with reservations. And besides that barrier of rank, 
which the tradition of that time and that country made so 
particularly formidable, there was an actual and inevitable 
lack of mutual understanding. Bossuet acknowledged 
always that the sense of response from among his hearers 
affected him, but there was little hope of response from 
minds that were occupied with memories of wild revels 
in the park at Fontainebleau, or with speculation as to 
the newest excitement at the H6tel de Soissons. In such 
an atmosphere it was a bold measure to insist that the 
attendance at sermons had a sacramental aspect, and to 
assure his auditors that if their lives bore no witness to 
their hearing of the word of God they were guilty of 
sacrilegious sin.* That was not a convenient doctrine 
when his audience included the King and Madame and 
the reckless throng that followed them, and it could not 
be made to accord with accepted standards. Moreover, 
in conjunction with actual events it was dangerously near 
to the ridiculous, for everybody knew that the reason 
of the absence of the King on one of the days of sermon 
was his pursuit of Louise de La Vallifcre to a convent out- 
side Paris where she had taken refuge. 

That incident in itself was tawdry and discreditable. 
The scorn and dislike of Madame for her maid-of-honour 
* (Euvres, vol. ix, p. 1 16. 
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had combined with the despair of a lovers’ quarrel to 
make life intolerable,* and Louise had fled on foot by 
the way that leads along the river’s bank to Chaillot, 
where an obscure convent allowed her shelter in an outer 
parlour. Doubtless, in the midst of her agitation and 
distress, she knew her power, and had no real doubt that 
the King himself would follow and make her escapade a 
nine-days’ wonder. That he did so is a matter of history, 
and thus a topic was provided for the Court that was far 
more productive of reflection and discussion than any 
of the suggestions of a Lenten preacher. The capacity 
to maintain an undisturbed demeanour in the midst of 
adverse influences is a valuable asset to a public man, 
and Bossuet proved his possession of it on this occasion. 
His tenacity regarding any belief he had once accepted 
aided him, for his theory of a preacher’s function had 
become part of his faith in his own vocation. f The 
indifference of his hearers did not lessen his responsibility 
for the delivery of the message entrusted to him, and the 
nature of that message is more important to his personal 
history than any evidence regarding its results. He was 
prominent as a preacher for a period which is small in 
comparison to his length of life, and it is plain that his 
contemporaries did not recognize his supremacy in 
eloquence : Bourdaloue, and even Mascaron, made 
stronger appeal to the public taste 4 Nevertheless, the 
study of his sermons is the surest guide to appreciation 
of the greatness of his thought. As writer, as contro- 
versialist, as politician, his pursuit of a fixed idea placed 
him on occasions at a disadvantage, but as preacher he 
used the means most adequate to the fulfilment of his 
purpose. His great gift came to maturity during the 
years in Paris. The sermons that belong to his period 
of apprenticeship at Metz contain the exaggerations of 

* Anon, : La Vie de la Duchesse (1708), p. 12$. 

t Cf. Lebarq : Hist. Crit., p. 357. “ Tout sermon dtait pour lui un 

acte essentiellement sacerdotale.” 

$ For summary of evidence on this point see Hurel : Orateurs Satris, 
vol. i, pp. 206-224. The refutation of Lebarq is inconclusive. See 
op. tit., pp. 212, 330, 357, etc. 
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phrase and figure that are characteristic of youthful 
ardour ; they show also that he was not wholly exempt 
from the influence of that fashion of classical allusion 
and quotation which in the earlier decades of the seven- 
teenth century made pulpit oratory absurd.* It was 
only when his life in Metz, and the many occupations 
involved by his position there, were left behind that 
he could concentrate on self-development. Not until 
then does he seem to have realized his need of discipline 
in the use of language and imagination. It is clear that 
he owed nothing to his immediate predecessors ; f it was 
on classic models that he desired to form himself. The 
Memoir of Ledieu tells us $ that in his youth it was his 
practice to learn passages of Cicero by heart, and we have 
his own testimony as to his methods, in that study on the 
art of oratory which he composed in 1669 at the request 
of the young Cardinal de Bouillon.§ “ Whatever I have 
learnt of style,” he says, “ has come from books in Latin 
and a little from the Greek . . . from Cicero, chiefly 
from de Oratore and from the volume called Orator. 
In this I find the examples of eloquence of greater use 
than any directions it contains.” Passing on from these 
indications as to the choice of models, he discovers in a 
phrase the secret of his own peculiar excellence. “ There 
is nothing so essential to the mastery of style as complete 
understanding of the subject treated and the possession 
of wide knowledge. Cicero requires of his orator 
multarum rerum scientiam .” 

When Bossuet preached, “ the subject treated ” was 
always the doctrine of the Church in one or another of 
its aspects. The practice of analyzing character and 
exposing the ugliness of familiar sins, in which Bourda- 
loue became so proficient, did not commend itself to 
Bossuet as holding the promise of permanent result. 
He said once, after many years’ experience, that he had 

• For examples see Vaillant : Etudes sur les Sermons de Bossuet, pp. 
148-152. 

t See Gandar : Bossuet Orator, p. 11. 

$ Ledieu : M/moires, p. 15. 

$ Floquet: Etudes, vol. ii, pp. 515-524. 
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observed the readiness with which a man would acknow- 
ledge his own resemblance to the sinner a preacher was 
describing, and, having in this way admitted his mis- 
doing, would feel the subject closed.* These studies in 
human nature, coupled with a direct appeal to the in- 
dividual conscience, were very moving and drew large 
congregations, but Bossuet could not have made use of 
them and remained true to himself. His own faith was 
as a fire that burned within him and he sought to impose 
the same conviction of the truth on the minds of others^ 
His diligent study of the Fathers during his years at; 
Metz served him in good stead, and the Bible was always 
his constant and most familiar reading. No man since' 
St. Paul himself has “ preached Christ ” more eriv^ 
phatically or more assiduously, for no elaboration of 
reasoning or flight of eloquence could draw him very 
far from the actual sayings and example of Jesus. 
Whether or no he was right in his aphorism regarding the 
foundation of style, it is clear that for his own part he 
united with his mastery of words and argument and 
imagery, a familiarity with his subject that was the fruit 
of long meditation : therefore as an exponent of the 
doctrine of the Church he has no rival. It has been said 
by a great student of his work that, while no one was 
more thorough in giving proof of an assertion, he never 
multiplied arguments ; those that he used were so con- 
clusive that few were needed, f 

It was a part of his strength that his faith was un- 
wavering and unalterable, but, in a world where heresy 
and indifference were so prevalent, it set him apart from 
others and induced that sense of intellectual dominance 
which proved so great a snare to him in later years. 
While he preached in Paris, however, he was intent on 
imparting those essentials of belief, which he regarded 
as the sure foundation for conversion, to the heedless 
throng gathered in church or chapel. He knew that 
they had no desire for his teaching ; nevertheless he held 
that the Grace of God might use some fragment of his 
message against the intention of those who listened. 

• (Euvres, vol. viii, p. 357. t Lebarq : op. cit., p. 85. 
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For many it may have been so ; the careless hearing that 
they gave him may have borne fruit in after years, and 
for some his words, recalled in a moment of revelation 
or of disillusion, held a prophetic meaning. To Louise 
de La Vallifere, for instance, fresh from that hour of 
triumph in the bare convent parlour at Chaillot, when 
the most magnificent of kings had thrown aside prudence 
and state and ceremony for love of her, the story of the 
Prodigal Son and the exhortation attached to it was a 
subject very far off from interest or personal application. 
Yet twenty years later, looking back to that Sunday at the 
Louvre, she might have found her own strange experience 
summed up in a single phrase of the preacher as he 
described the Prodigal’s return : “ Plunged by unlawful 
pleasure into an abyss of misery it was through this misery 
itself that he found his way to the reality of happiness.” * 

As the days and weeks went on, his sense of each in- 
dividual listener as a soul in need of saving grew stronger, 
and a nebulous theory of the perils of the Court cry- 
stallized into definite knowledge of actual sin. United 
with his logic and his common sense he had the artist’s 
vision — a power as precious in the spiritual as in the 
natural world. He saw sin shadowing each one, and 
he knew that the forms it was taking were not less loath- 
some because the men were brave fighters and skilful 
sportsmen, and the women as witty ana accomplished as 
any that the world produced. And as yet the glamour 
of the Court had not dulled his ardour for the conquest of 
individual souls. That year at Easter the King did not 
receive the Blessed Sacrament, and his abstention, though 
it was but a twisted tribute to the Lenten preacher, im- 
plied an awakening to reality. Sin was not routed, but 
it was revealed. 

It is hard to form any true estimate of a character 
without knowledge of the influences to which it sur- 
renders or gives battle, and ordinary historical reading 
throws little light on the conditions to which Bossuet 
had to adapt his energies and his ideals. “ A miracle is 
needed to make the life of a Christian possible in the 
* (Euvres, vol. x, p. 201. 
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world,” Ranc£ had said. Bossuet aspired to be the 
medium through whom such miracles might come to 
pass, and so was brought into close contact with a world 
where vice was common and accepted. To exhort and 
admonish sinners is a duty that may be performed with- 
out danger ; but to live in their midst, to receive friendly 
advances from thenl with respect and gratitude, to see 
what they are while making an appearance of accepting 
them as that which they pretend to be — these things can 
hardly be done with complete impunity, and it was these 
things that Bossuet, in the later development of his 
destiny, was called upon to do. 

In the Advent of 1665 and in the succeeding Lent, 
a period shadowed by the illness and death of the Queen- 
mother, Bossuet preached again at Court. This second 
opportunity of winning the King’s approval and assuring 
his future fortunes was not used with greater prudence 
than the first. His sermon for the first Sunday in 
Advent (which at its close was addressed directly to 
the King)* was a warning of such solemnity that the 
idlers, obliged by etiquette to share in religious exercises 
patronized by the sovereign, had just cause for resent- 
ment. His insistence on the folly of spiritual somnolence 
savoured of personal attack, and his daring carried him 
so far beyond the limits of propriety that rank was no 
protection. The King himself was warned that all his 
recent triumphs would bring no lasting glory if the need 
for personal well-doing was ignored. And the King, 
in the insolence of his magnificent youth, had imposed 
his conception of himself upon society until his sins, 
being royal, had part in the admiration accorded to him. 
If, as tradition says, society failed to accord to the 
audacious orator the appreciation that he merited, the 
reason is sufficiently obvious. 

Yet by a curious chance society itself, from its inner- 
most circle, furnished an illustration of an uncomfortable 
truth which should not be unduly emphasized within 
hearing of well-bred ears. On the third Sunday in 
Advent there was no sermon in the royal chapel because 

* ( Euvres , vol. viii, p. 92. 
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His Majesty had given the Abb£ Bossuet permission to 
obey a call to the bedside of a young courtier, a victim 
of smallpox and at the point of death.* The dying man 
was Gaston de Foix, duke and peer of France. To con- 
sole him in his last hours Bossuet braved the peril of 
infection and missed an occasion of filling the coveted 
position of Court preacher. His absence and the reason 
for it should have served the purpose of a sermon and 
have given new force to his message when he reappeared; 
there is no evidence, however, of any awakening of 
sleeping souls in answer to his summons. 

If he hoped to strike at the conscience of the fair- 
haired girl who at that moment represented the reign 
of open immorality at Court, he failed signally ; triumph 
was dominating shame in her just then, and the hour of 
her awakening was still far distant. Yet each one of the 
series of his sermons before these infatuated triflers was 
so charged with the most solemn appeal, that the hidden 
work begun in the Lent of 1662 went on. And there 
was one among them, at any rate, who did not find it 
easy to evade the challenge of which Bossuet was the 
bearer. Henrietta of England, that imperious rebel, 
had very few rivals in wit and understanding, and the 
magic of perfect diction and flawless argument is more 
effectual with vigorous minds than with the duller-witted. 
She listened unwillingly to the eloquence of this bourgeois 
priest to whom her mother-in-law had given such un- 
necessary prominence, but her intellect could not refuse 
response to his, and when Advent and Lent were over 
his name did not fade from her memory, in spite of the 
manifold schemes and disappointments which occupied 
her. For it was destined, in her case as in that of Louise 
de La Vallifcre, that he should play the leading part in the 
scene that was the climax of her life, and the immortality 
of her name is chiefly due to him. 

At this period a vehement attack on sin in high places 
was giving scope to that fighting spirit in him which 
later was absorbed by controversy. There were times 
when his words seemed to denote a zeal so fiery that all 
• Levesque de Burigny : Vie dt M. Bossuet, p. 63. 
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false splendours must perforce be shrivelled by it. And, 
as he knew, lurking behind the splendour, there were 
evil things ill-suited for exposure. 

“ There is a God in Heaven who is able to punish a 
people for their misdoing, but most surely does He punish 
kings who sin against Him. It is at His bidding that 
I speak as I am doing, and if Your Majesty will but 
listen for His Voice it will reveal that which men are not 
allowed to say.” * Only the daring of an immense con- 
viction could have framed such words for the hearing of 
Louis XIV, and the man who could speak them was not 
careful of his own interests. 

For more than three years after this Lenten course 
in the royal chapels Bossuet had no direct or official 
connection with the Court, and a considerable portion 
of his time was spent at Metz. The death of Anne 
of Austria in January 1666 lessened his chances of 
important preferment, and it is noteworthy that he 
received no invitation to deliver either of the official 
Funeral Orations. The following January he preached 
an anniversary sermon in the Carmelite Convent, Rue de 
Bouloi, but this opportunity, so long after the event he 
celebrated, did not call out his latent powers. His 
fortunes at that period were by no means assured ; a 
single pamphlet represented his literary output, and there 
was a note of uncertainty in the admiration accorded to 
his efforts as a preacher. This being so, it is not ex- 
travagant to surmise that, if Marshal Turenne had re- 
mained obdurate in adherence to his Protestant con- 
victions, Bossuet would never have surmounted the 
parapet of royal indifference which lay between his 
projects of usefulness and their fulfilment. But he had 
the credit of accomplishing that which the King desired, 
and his reward, though it was not immediate, came to 
him at length. He was staying with Dominique de 
Ligny, Bishop of Meaux, on September 8, 1669,7 when 
he received dispatches with the Royal Seal. They con- 
tained his nomination to the bishopric of Condom and a 

* (Euvres % vol. ix, p. 252. 

t R&ume : Hist . de Bossuet , vol. i, p. 382. 

c 
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command to preach the Advent sermons before the Court. 
It was vain to seek opportunities of public service without 
the sanction of the King, and it was Bossuet’s aim, within 
the compass of his spiritual vocation, to be the servant 
of his country ; therefore he welcomed this token of the 
King’s approval. There was nothing dazzling in the 
distinction, however. He was forty-two, and many men 
with not a tithe of his capacity were in possession of im- 
portant bishoprics at five-and-twenty. Nevertheless 
Condom, though it was a distant diocese, gave him the 
secure position which he needed, and thenceforward all 
that he said or wrote acquired a new authority. 

Ten years of work in Paris, without diminishing his 
zeal, had modified his aim. Gradually the paucity of 
triumphs in his crusade against the wickedness of the 
world must have been forced on his perceptions, and in 
his judgment of human questions he was eminently 
practical. He had learnt that no open attack, however well 
conceived or bravely carried out, would win success against 
such forces of evil as were ranged against him ; he saw 
the need for strategy, and by the adoption of new methods 
hc-entered upon new conditions. His service did not 
slacken, but his place in these new fields of labour could 
not be reconciled with those austere ideals with which 
St. Vincent had imbued him. In his last Advent 
course before the Court there is evidence of the 
change that had come to pass. The change does not 
necessarily imply deterioration — as a whole these sermons 
represent his highest level as a preacher — but it shows 
the degree to which he could adapt himself to fresh 
standards when there was sufficient warrant for read- 
justment. 

The scandals of the Court were black enough in the 
Advent of 1665. In the four years that ensued they 
grew tenfold blacker. The death of the Queen-mother 
removed the only check upon the freedom of the King, 
and, while he claimed to legislate for the lives of others 
and to decide on fashions and opinions, for himself he 
recognized no law. In the days of that first romance with 
Louise de La Vallifcre it was legitimate to hope that he 
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might still be touched by words of counsel and appeal. 
Four years later all romance had been submerged in the 
tide of open licence, and the arrogant defiance of the 
King's attitude removed him beyond all human methods 
of attack. 

For Bossuet there was no solace save in pious hopes. 
“ God grant that at the Last Day our mighty King may 
be beside St. Louis, who with outstretched arms will 
draw him to his place. God grant that place may not 
remain vacant — ” * His Advent series contains nothing 
more personal to the King than this. 

The main theme chosen for his last connected course 
of sermons was the failure of professing Christians and 
the spiritual incoherence from which such failure springs. 
His thought has borne the test of time and is well worthy 
of study in the present day. When he opened the series, 
at the All Saints festival, he struck the solemn note which 
called his hearers to consider the sacramental nature 
of his office and their own. “ It is I who speak to you. 
It is I who warn you. It is I who claim your attention ; 
but in secret the voice of Truth is speaking in my inmost 
being and equally to you ; if this were not so all my words 
would be but a vain beating of the air. Outwardly I 
speak and you listen, but inwardly in the secret of our 
hearts you and I alike are listening to the Truth which 
is speaking to us and teaching us.” f He had never 
before approached them with the same intimate touch. 
In fact, four years had increased his knowledge and he 
had learnt that sympathy might serve his purpose better 
than denunciation : “ You spend your life at Court, and 
without attempting to enter upon the details of that 
condition I will assume that life seems to you a pleasant 
thing ; but presumably you are not so unmindful of the 
tempest, by which these waters are so often lashed, as to 
rely absolutely on the continuance of your happiness. 
There is nothing on earth in which we place our trust 
which does not hold the possibility of failing us, which 
may not turn into unalleviated bitterness. Pleasure 1 
where will you lead us ? How far must we go in forget- 
• ( Euvrcs , vol. viii, p. 130. Ibid., p. 36. 
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fulness of God and of ourselves ? What disaster and 
downfall lie ahead ? ” 

In the month between All Saints and the beginning of 
Advent Bossuet was frequently at St. Cloud, the palace 
of Philippe d’Orteans, at the invitation of Madame. 
One of the advantages of association with this gifted 
lady and her circle was the intimate knowledge that it 

S ve him of the Court. Hitherto it had not been easy 
r him to obtain such knowledge, yet it was essential 
to the full usefulness of a Court preacher. At that 
period the most interesting part in the social drama was 
sustained by Madame de Montespan. To the initiated 
she was known as the rival of Louise de La Valli&re, to 
the world in general she appeared as a favourite com- 
panion to the Queen. And as the qualification indis- 
pensable to a favourite of the Queen was religious fer- 
vour,* Madame de Montespan displayed unflagging 
ardour in the practice of the Catholic Faith.t 

Bossuet, enlightened by Madame, regarded demon- 
strations of piety at Court with new understanding. 
The result of his observations was a sermon on Hypocrisy 
on the first Sunday in Advent. Dexterity was needed to 
avoid alienating his listeners at the outset, and he began 
by picturing the peril incurred by unbelievers. Thus he 
secured the sympathetic attention of an audience whose 
orthodoxy was unimpeachable and could launch the 
warning that applied to them. When he denounced hypo- 
crisy he was denouncing the men and women of polite 
society : “ They believe that God exists, but they regard 
Him as so unimportant that they are heedless of their 
conduct when He alone is witness.” $ 

From the falsehood of loose profession he passed to 
that of minute observances which drew superstition into 
indissoluble alliance with hypocrisy. Among rich and 
poor alike he had seen the tendency to use prayer as a 
charm : an attempt to force God to conform His will 
to that of mankind. “ We bargain with the saints as 

* Madame de S£vign£ : Lettres , vol. ii, No. 143. 
f Marquis de la Fare : Mimoires , p. 164 (Petitot, 2 mc s&ie, vol. 65). 
t i Euvres % vol. viii, p. 119. 
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with ordinary people, whose favours we expect to win by 
paying them regular attention and doing little services 
for them continually. . . . The need of religion is so 
firmly fixed in the heart of man that the Enemy of the 
human race cannot uproot it. Therefore he seeks to 
divert it from its natural growth and transform it into a 
dangerous pastime, assuring us that by these little tricks 
we are fulfilling the solemn claims that our religion 
makes upon us.” * 

And here, face to face with the shams lurking among 
pious practices and the effrontery of open wickedness, 
the tone of calm remonstrance, with which Bossuet began 
his course, is shaken. It was John the Baptist whom he 
evoked in the two sermons which conclude his career 
as Court preacher. It was the clarion voice of a prophet 
that was needed to proclaim the certainty of God as 
Judge and Saviour ; he recognized that the disease had 
gone too for for his learning or his oratory to check its 
progress. “ Sin is the greatest and the most fatal of all 
troubles. Assuredly we are deceived at the outset if we 
imagine that the spirit of penitence can survive in the 
midst of this eternal rattle of the Court to which we 
abandon our whole existence.” t Such was his con- 
cluding warning, and it implies that salvation might 
not be found at Court. Logically it needed to be 
qualified, for all men cannot retire from the world ; 
but in fact, as he well knew, there was little danger that 
his hearers would carry their zeal to any uncomfortable 
extremes. “ We do not care as much as that about 
salvation ; we do not set as high a price as that upon our 
souls.” % 

That note of irony, rare on Bossuet’s lips, is the one 
on which his utterance as Court preacher ceases finally. 
Before another Advent season a new employment had 
claimed him, and that vocation which for sixteen years 
he had regarded as peculiarly his own was forced into 
the background of his life. We do not know what 
valuation he set upon his own achievement during that 

* C Euvres, vol. xi, p. 60. f Ibid., vol. viii, p. 210. 

% Ibid., vol. viii, p. 230. 
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period. Reading in these days the record of his spoken 
words, his countrymen accord him a pre-eminence as 
orator that admits no rival. But it was the vigour of 
his fight against the Protestants which had earned for 
him the favour of the King, not his distinction as a 
preacher. The discourse of men less gifted won fuller 
measure of applause from his contemporaries. 
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Chapter VIII. The Priest at Court 

A FEW days after Bossuet’s appointment to the 
See of Condom the Court went into mourning 
for the widow of Charles I. Henrietta Maria, 
daughter of Henri IV, had taken refuge in France when 
she escaped from the rebels in 1647, and, with only one 
interval, had remained there in seclusion ever since. 
Henrietta of England, afterwards known as Madame, 
her youngest child, had been brought up under her 
personal supervision, and the mother and daughter were 
on terms of real affection. The widowed Queen had 
found consolation in religion. She was staying at the 
Visitation Convent at Chaillot, of which she was the 
foundress, when she received the news of the execution of 
Charles I,* and it was at this convent that Bossuet came 
in touch with her. On July 2, 1660, the special Feast 
Day of the Order, he was invited to preach at Chaillot 
in her presence. Throughout his life the enterprise of 
St. Francois de Sales and of Ste. Chantal made strong 
appeal to him, and he showed then how fully he had 
entered into the spirit of the Visitation. f After that 
sermon the Queen was numbered among those who 
recognized his genius as an orator, and this recollection 
so influenced her daughter’s choice that he was invited 
to deliver a Funeral Oration at Chaillot. The invitation 
did not imply any immense advance in the esteem of the 
great ones of the earth. It was a compliment to be asked 
to preach on the occasion of the death of a princess of 
France, but many sermons were preached on such 
occasions and the ceremony in the convent chapel at 
Chaillot had slight importance. 

Fortunately Bossuet did not proportion his use of 
energy and power to the outward significance of his task. 
He seems to have possessed that rare species of simplicity 
which accepts each claim as it occurs, and makes of it 
the one thing vital to existence, without calculation of 
values and results. We have seen that the ideal he set 
before him was that of a person who does “ all things with 
energy because it is the will of God that nothing should 

* (Euvres , vol. xi, p. 193, note, j* Ibid., vol. xi, p. 196. 
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be done listlessly ; moreover, he carries out all under- 
takings as Divine Commands and not to give satisfaction 
to himself or others.” * Doubtless he would have pre- 
ferred to be the special preacher at Notre Dame or St. 
Denis, but he was not less careful in preparation because 
his words were to go no further than the limits of the 
little convent chapel at Chaillot. 

The custom of commemorating by an elaborate 
panegyric was not one which he approved,! and when he 
complied with it he was always careful to obtain an 
authentic outline of the life which was his appointed 
theme.! On this occasion Madame de Motteville, 
who was the confidante of so many august personages, 
supplied him, and his summary of the chequered career 
of the ill-fated Queen was drawn from her memoir.§ 

“ These panegyrics seem to have been instituted mainly 
out of ostentation and frivolity, and this is the reason they 
are difficult. . . . They demand from an orator all his 
art and all the powers of his eloquence, otherwise he 
fails in his undertaking and disappoints the expectations 
of his hearers.” This is the criticism of one or the most 
successful of Bossuet’s predecessors, || and to a disciple 
of Vincent de Paul the difficulties were deeper. A 
Funeral Oration which was not susceptible to the re- 
proach of artificiality was an impossibility : it was of its 
very nature artificial in idea ana in method. Neverthe- 
less it was the Funeral Oration for Henrietta Maria in 
the chapel of the Visitation nuns, which first made Bossuet 
famous as an orator. It secured for him also the con- 
fidence of Madame, and his association with her was of 
infinite importance to the moulding of his fortunes. 

Fate was unkind to Henrietta Queen of England, 
but it dealt more cruelly still with her daughter and 
namesake, Henrietta Duchess of Orleans. If the testi- 
mony of innumerable contemporaries can be accepted, 

• See p. 48. t CEuvres, vol. xii, p. 666. 

! Revue Bossuet (1902), p. 30. 

% See A. Hurel : Orateurs Sacris, vol. ii, appendix vi (original memoir 
in Archives Nationales, Paris). 

|| Ogier : Actions Publiques, preface (1632). 
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the English princess was endowed with very unusual 
gifts of personal charm and beauty, in addition to the 
keen intelligence which promised to make of her the 
heroine of diplomacy. But she was wedded at seventeen 
to a prince whose unworthiness increased as his age ad- 
vanced, and plunged into an atmosphere that poisoned 
all who dared to breathe it freely. The natural tendencies 
of the great-grandchild of Mary Stuart, who was also 
grandchild of Henri IV, were not in the direction of 
self-restraint, and for some years she lived dangerously, 
acknowledging no law save that of her royal dignity. 
It was an aggravation of her peril that she had a bishop 
as adviser, confidant, and devoted friend. Of Daniel de 
Cosnac, Bishop of Valence, Almoner to Monsieur, 
Saint-Simon says that “ No man was so fitted for intrigue 
or had keener vision, unscrupulous withal and infinitely 
ambitious.” * With a high-placed ecclesiastic always in 
attendance her spiritual opportunities were peculiarly cir- 
cumscribed. If it had not been for a violent crisis in the 
miserable history of her life with her husband, which 
resulted in the exile of Cosnac, the place that Bossuet was 
to fill would not have been left vacant. Nevertheless, 
despite his cunning and his cynicism, the Bishop of 
Valence was probably the most trustworthy adviser 
that Madame could have chosen from her immediate 
circle, f for his attachment to her was stronger than 
self-interest, and he knew the world in which her lot 
was cast as a better man could not have done. In fact, 
the moral corruption that was prevalent had so forced 
itself upon her personal knowledge that she shrank 
from it in horror, and it was championship of her at a 
dark moment in her history that brought Cosnac to 
disgrace. At the most perilous moment in her relations 
with her husband he was exiled. 

It is needless to pursue that grimy history in detail : 
“ The princess wept very often,” says her chronicler 4 
During the period of ceremonial mourning for her 

* Saint-Simon : Mimoires, vol. viii, p. 277. 

j - Princess Palatine : CorresponJance , vol. i, p. 243. 

$ Cosnac : Mimoirts , vol. ii, p. 214. 
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